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Art. I. Perfian Mifcellanies : an Effay to facilitate the Reading of 
Perfian Manufcripts; with engraved Specimens, Philological Ob- 
fervations, and Notes critical and hiftorical. By William Oufeley, 
Efq. 4to. pp. 240, andten Plates. al.1s. Boards. R, White. 
Piccadilly. 1795. 


NTEREST (as Sir William Jones obferved,) has been the 
charm which gave to the languages of the Eafta real and a 
folid importance. By one of thofe revolutions which no hu- 
man prudence could have forefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India,—that rich and celebrated empire, which, by 
the flourifhing ftate of our commerce, has been the fource of in- 
credible wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety of 
caufes, which need not be mentioned here, gave to the Englith 
nation a moft extenfive power in that kingdom: our India 
company began to take under their wing the princes of the 
country by whofe protection they gained their firft fettlement : 
a number of important affairs were to be tranfacted in peace. 
and war, between nations equally jealous of each other, who 
had not the common inftrument of conveying their fentiments : 
the fervants of the company received letters which they could not 
read, and were ambitious of giving titles of which they could 
not comprehend the meaning: it was found highly dangerous 
to employ the natives as interpreters, on whofe fidelity they 
could not depend ; and it was at laft difcovered that they muit 
apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Perfian language, in which 
all the letters from the Indian princes were written. A few 
men of parts and tafte, who refided in Bengal, have fince 
amufed themfelves with the literature of the Kaft, and have 


{pent their leifure in reading the poems and hiftories of Pertia : 


but they found a reafon in every page for regretting their ig- 
norance of the Arabic language, without which their know- 
lege muft be very circumfcribed and imperfect. The languages 
ot Afia will now perhaps be ftudied with uncommon ardour : 
they are known to be ufeful, and wi!l foon be found inftrudlive 
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and entertaining : the valuable manufcripts that enrich our public 
libraries will provably be in a tew years elegantly printed: the 
manners and fentiments of the eaftern nations wil! be per‘ely 
known ; and the limits of our knowlege will be no lefs extend- 
ed than the bounds of our emo:re 

The fame motive, which introduced, ats with increafing vi- 
gour in perpetuating, an attentron to Uriental ftudies, and will no 
doubt fecure a favourable reception to the ufeful and laboured 
work which we now announce to our readers. Its leading ob- 
ject is to facilitate the reading of Perfian manufcripts, by fami- 
Senate a variety of fpecimens engraven after different hand- 
wiitings, wherein the more ufual variations and imperfections 
of form to which the feveral charaGters are liable, and the dif- 
ferent contractions which the fcribes have found it convenient 
to adopt, repeatedly occur. Much attention has been paid, in 
the choice of thefe fac-fimiles, to the intrinfic merit of the fe- 
leQed paflages, and fome to the prefervation of curious and or- 
namented pages. ‘They have perhaps the fault of being moftly 
too legible, and do not fufficiently arm the decypherer againft 
the aukward freaks of fcrawling penmen. Still, however, the 
work is likely to become a convenient fupplement to the unri- 
valled grammar of Jones, which furnifhes fufficient inftruGtion 
for underftanding the Nifkhi or upright hand of the Perfians. 
The Talik, or /eaning hand, is taught in this volume. A 
third work, to characterife the Shekefteh, the broken or run- 
ning hand, remains a defideratum. 

In order to relieve the dullnefs of repeatedly defcribing, in the 
technical phrafes of the writing-fchool, fine and full ftrokes, 
heads, bodies, and tails of letters, dots, ftems, knobs, hooks, 
bends, fwells, and flourifhes, the author has interfperfed many 
curious and learned notes, illuftrative of Perfian philology and 
antiquity, which difplay a very extenfive reading on thefe to- 
pics. Ina fimilarly defultory manner we fhall fubjoin a few 
comments. 

Early in the firft chapter (p. 2) fome allufions occur to 
the celebrated Perfepolitan infcriptions. In the note, moft of 
the diilertations are enumerated in which the learned of Europe 
have attempted to throw light on this ebfcure fubject. We 
obferve, however, with regret, the omiffion of Herder’s Tra& 
entitled ‘* Perfepolis” contained in the third volume of his 
Zerftrente Blatter, Gotha 1787; as his theory, which attributes 
to Jemfhid the original conftruction of thefe remains, is fo re- 
markably fupported by the fubfequent obfervations and evidences 
of Francklin. 

The fecond chapter treats of each letter individually, and 
confiders incidentally the literal notation of Perfian words with 
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the Englifh alphabet ; an art whici ts by no means Carricd to 
the greateft practicable perfection. Even Sir William Jones 
often expreffes the fame Perfian character by different ¢ombin- 
ations of our letters, and different characters by like combin- 
ations ;_ befides ufing the vowels very licentioufly: fo that it 
is made needlefsly difficult to reftore, with certainty, to their 
original Perfian form, lines that are defcribed in Englith let- 
ters. The letters /2 and za/ might uniformly be exprefled 2 
th and dh, and would then never be confounded in fpelling wit 
za and fin; the gain by gh, to diftinguith it from gaf; the ain, 
vau, and ya ({omewhat aukwardly) by o,w, andy. It would 
abbreviate to reprefent the sha by g, and obviate confufion: 
for the utility of defcribing the real pronunciation, which after 
all can never be well taught in books, is very fubordinate to 
that of fuggefting neceflarily and without equivocation the true 
form of the Perfian word. We fhould even hefitate to difcoun- 
tenance the plan propofed by our author (p. 75.) of omitting 
the fhort vowels, after the Afiatic and Icelandic manner. In 
transferring a German ode out of black letter into Roman, 
who thinks of reforming the orthography, and of fpelling 
merely its found ? 

The third chapter is occupied in the analyfis of diacritical 
points, —a deterioration of alphabetic writing; an inconve- 
nient fuccedaneum, probably adopted firft by the Jewith {cribes, 
in order to teach the Maforetic or traditional pronunciation of 
their {criptures, which the learned Mafclef has wifely banifhed 
from our Hebrew grammars. The making of thefe points is 
very tedious to the copyift, who could with lefs delay form any 
additional letter that would unite with the preceding one; and 
on this account the invention is getting into difufe both in 
Arabian and Perfian manufcripts. Neverthelefs, as it is in 
no refpe&t inconvenient to the printer, to whom variety of form 
is chiefly troublefome, diacritical points may perhaps be advan- 
tageoufly adopted, in preference to the introduction of an efpe- 
cial cliaracter, for fuch new founds as from time to time it be- 
comes neceflary to defcribe. In the Afiatic Refearches, for in- 
ftance, the found of ng has been defcribed by ; to fay nothing 
of lefs authoritative examples. 


From the fourth chapter we fhall extra& the account of a 
diftinguifhed Perfian poet : 


‘ The name of Sadi having occurred three or four times in the 
courfe of this work, | fhall here take occafion to mention, that the 
birth of this celebrated poet, happened at Shirauz, in the year of our 
fera 11753; he was author of the Gulifian, or Bed of Rofes; the 
Bofan, or Fruit Garden; the Molamadt, or Rays of Light, and a 
large collection of odes and fonnets, alphabetically arranged in a 
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Divan. The firft of thefe works has been publifhed with a Latin 
verfion by the learned Gentius * ; in the German language by Olea- 
rius ¢ ; and by another perfon in French t. Of the fecond, fome 
partial extracts have appeared in the Afiatic Mifcellany |]. The 
third, is a manufcript extremely fcarce, and from the Divaun, which 
Contains above a thoufand beautiful poems, very few paflages have 
yet found their way into print. Sadi was the author of fourteen or 
fifteen other works ; but Mr. Le Bruyn, (fee his Travels) muift have 
been mifinformed, when he learned, on vifiting the poet’s tomb in 
1705, that twenty Arabic volumes were {till extant of his compofi- 
tion. I fhafl not here fupprefs, that there is alfo attributed to Sadi, 
(although I hope without foundation) a {mall collection of fhort poe- 
tical compofitions (fee page 19,) inculcating leffons of the groffeft 
fenfuality, and breathing ail the licentioufnefs of the mott unchafte 
imagination. Thefe in the manufcripts before me are inconfifiently 
placed among the beautiful, moral, and fentimental diilichs which 
follow our author’s Divan; and tn an Arabic introduétion, he de- 
clares his repentance of having compofed thofle indelicate vertfes, 
which, however, he excufes on account of their giving a rclith to the 
other poems, ‘* as falt is ufed in the feafoning of meat ;’’ and if one 
can allow any merit to fuch produétions, it may be faid of him as of 
Petronius, ‘* that he wrote the molt impure things in the pureit lan- 
guage §.”’ 

‘ An ingenious friend, whom I fhall mention in the courfe of this 
effay, when on the fubje& of eaftern mutic, is in poffeflion of a moft 
valuable manufcript Treatife on that art, which from many circum- 
flances he conje€tures to be the work of Sadi; the language is Per- 





* * Rofarium Politicum, &c. Amfterdam, 16<1. Folio, Perfian 
and Latin. : 

« (Saadi) Rofarium Politicum, cura Gentii. Amfterdam, 1655. 
Duodecimo. Latin.’ 

« + Perfianifcher Rofenthal uberfetzet von A. Olearius, with plates, 
Schlefwig. 1654. Folio.’ 

« ¢ This French verfion, which was probably made from the Latin 
or German tranilation before mentioned, is entitled, ** Gulittan ou 
L’Empire des Rofes, ‘Traité des Moeurs des Rois; compofé par 
Mufladini Saadi, Prince des Poetes Perfiens, Traduit da Perian, par 
M.***, Paris. 1727. Duodecimo,’ 

« || Afiatic Mifcellany, No.2. p.235, &c. Calcutta. 1789. 
Quarto, where part of the preface to, and a paflage from, the Bo/ffan 
are given; of this work, fome tranflations into French may be found 
in the travels of the Chevalier Chardin.’ 

* § Since this paffage was written, I have had an opportunity of 
infpecting the firit volume of Sadi’s qvorks (printed at Calcutta in 
folio, 1791: in Perfian, with an Englifh preface, &c. by J. H. Har- 
rington, Efg.)-fent as a valuable prefent from Sir W. Jones, to the late 
Profeffor Schultens, in whofe Library at Leyden, I was permitted to 
examine it: and I was forry to find, that in the lift there eiven of 
Sadi’s works, the ‘* Book of Impurities,’? is enumerated as authen- 
tic,’ 6 , 
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fian, and the fubjest treated in a fcientitic and mafterly manner. Of 
this celebrated poet, the portrait was lately to be feen in a building 
near Shirauz, reprefenting him as a venerable o!d man, with a long 
filver beard and flowing robes, holding in his right hand a crooked 
ivory ftaff, and in the other a charger of incenfe *. He lived to.the 
advanced age of one hundred and fixteen, and his tomb is fiill vilited 
with the reipect due to claflic ground, at a little diftance from Shi- 
rauz, hig aative city.’ 

The fifth chapter contains an interefting account of Nizae 
mi’s Skander Nameh, a metrical romance concerning Alexander, 
of which Mr. Outeley promifes, on fome future occafion, a more 
diffufive account. As his manufcript is interlined with valuable 
hiftorical notes, new light will certainly be thrown on re- 
mote portions of Greek hiftory by the examination of Perfian 
records. It has been conjectured that the Teutames, ofawhom 
Priam fought affiftance, was the T'ahmuraz of the Perfian an- 
nalifts ; and that Xerxes is no proper name, but an epithet figs 
nifying the Circaflian, applied to fome fatrap of the great king, 
who was fent againft the revolted Peloponnefians, Even con- 
cerning Cyrus and Cambyfes, and the nature and + period of the 
Jewith captivity, much remains to be known; and fome rea- 
fons may perhaps occur for fu/pecting that a larger portion of 
our facred books was, during that zra, tempered in, Oriental 
fources, than thofe commentators have been willing to fuppofe 
whofe ftudies were confined to Avgyptian antiquity. “The ae- 
tions of Alexander, and the whole feries of fubfequent hiftory, 
may efpecially expect illumination.—1n this chapter, (p. 100.) 
occurs a difcuffion of the queftion—to what diitridt of ‘the 
world did the author of Genciis mean to afign the fituation of 
Eden? Probably, to his own country,—to the region in 
which the book was compofed. Now there occurs in the tenth 
chapter a geographical document, which may affift in afcer- 
taining the place ot the writer. If Shem be underftocd to 
mean the Eaft, Ham the South, and Japhet the Weft; and 
the names of the tribes or nations arranged under each of thefe 
three grand divifions be caretuliy analyzed, ic will be appa- 
rent that the author’s habitation was nearly as tar eaft as lipae 
han; for he places the Armenians and Medes among the 





© * See Francklin’s Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in the yéars 17865 
87, p.g7. Octavo. London. 1790.’ iis Mitel i ees 

t+ We probably antedate the-captivity. If the Smerdis faid to 
have been killed by Cambyfes, but who after fome interval made his 
appearance again, or was perfonated. by one who aicended the throne 
of Perfia, could be fuppofea to be the fame with shat Nebuchadnezzar 
Whom the author of Daniel banifhes for a like interval among the 
beafts of the field—many chronological difliculties would vanith. 
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weftern ngtions ; and that in no place very remote from tha¢ 
would he have enumerated this precife lift of names, and in 
the order in which we find them. 

In the fixth chapter, is comprifed an elegant mythological 
diflertation concerning the Peries of the Perfian poets: whence 
probably we have borrowed the name of fairies ; although the 
fairies of European romance are a different fpecies of imagi- 
nary beings. 

In a note to the feventh chapter, the following juft tribute of 
applaufe is paid to the memory of Sir William Jones: 


¢ I have here, for the laft time, quoted the name of him whofe 
writings induced me to deviate from the beaten paths of claffic learn- 
ing, and to wander among the flowery fields of Afiatic literature: a 
name already fo celebrated by happier pens than mine, that it is un- 
neceflary to enumerate in this place the various original compofitions 
in Latin, Englifh, and French, of the voluminous Jones: his admir- 
able tranflations from the Arabian, Perfian, and Sanfcrit languages, 
his learned writings as a Lawyer, and his elegant productions as a 
Poet. The uhiverfality of his genius is acknowledged by many con- 
temporary writers, and fo great was his ftock of acquired knowledge, 
that the name of Sir William Jones, is fufficient to exprefs the higheft 
degree of intelleétual excellence that a human being could attain. His 
eulogium, and his elegy, have lately fallen from the pens of Hayley 
the poet, and Maurice, the learned author of the ** Indian Antiqui- 
ties.’” But the brevity and fingular beauty of the Epitaph, writtea 
by a brother judge (Sir Wm. Dunkin), induce me to prefent it to the 
yeader as the beft conclufion of this note : 


* Gulielmus Jones eques: Cur. fup. in Bengal ex judicibus unus; 
Legum peritus, fidufque interpres: 
Omnibus benignus, 
Nullius fautor : 
Virtute, fortitudine, fuavitate morum 
Nemini Secundus : 
Seculi eruditi longé primus, 
Ibat ubi folum plura cognofcere Fas eft. 
| 23 April, 1794.’ 

Incidentally, the author mentions his intention of vifiting 
Trin in perfon ; an event highly defirable to the republic of 
letters, a$ he will go armed with the preliminary information 
which may enable him to direct his inquiries towards thofe 
objects which are principally interefting to Europe, in the pre- 
fént ftate of literary information. It is to be hoped that he will 
be mare afiduous than is ufua) with travellers, in colleéting 
knowlege ftriétly geographical, and fuch as can only be ob- 
tained on the fpot. In books of tours, it is common to mett 
with a valt mafs of erudition concerning the places vifited, 
which might have been acquired at home, and to mifs i 
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local details which would elucidate the antienc hiftorians. How 


_ many difficulties concerning the fieges of Seleucia would oe 


removed by an accurate topography of its fite ! May this ine 
ftruSed writer more than atone to his country for the negli- 
gence of Sir Robert Shirley ! 





Art. II. The Hiftory of Monmouthfire; by David Williams,  Il- 
luftrated and ornamented by Views of its principal Landicapes, 
Ruins, and Refidences; by John Gardnor, Vicar of Batterfea. 
Engraved by Mr. Gardnor and Mr. Hill. 4to. pp. $50- 
21. 2s. Boards. Edwards, &c. 1796. 


PERHAPS no fpecies of writing has fo much increafed, of late, 

as topography and county-hiftories ; nor is there any fub- 
ject that is more capable of adminiftering to rational entertains 
ment, or that abounds with informatton more varied or more 
extenfively ufeful. The furface of the foil; the mineral trea- 
fures beneath ; all the important objeéts comprehended under 
agriculture and farming ; under mechanics as applied to min- 
ing, canal navigation, conftru€tion of harbours, &c. and under 
the various branches of natural h.ftory; the monumental records 
of paft ages, both civil and ecclefiaftical ; antiquities ; hiftory ; 
biography ; manners and cuftoms; ail come within the plan 
of a complete county-hiftory. Lt obvioufly, however, furpafles 
the powers of one man to execute ina mafterly manner a fcheme 
fo complicated and various; the farmer, the naturalift, the 
chemift, the engineer, the man of tafte, the antiquary, and 
the hiftorian, muft unite in one work their refpective obferva- 


tions, before the public can hope to fee a perfect hiftory of any: 


fingle county. It is for this reafon that thofe county-hiftories 
are in general the beft executed, as far as they go, in which 
the author has confined himfelf to one or two of the principal 
heads of inquiry. A firft-rate naturalift would probably fucs 
ceed but ill as an hiitorian; and the moft learned antiquary 


could give but a very imperfect regitter of the fucceffion of crops, 
or of the management of the dairy. 


In the work before us, Mr. Williams appears in the cha- 
racter of an hiftorian and antiquary; and he has executed, with 
no {mall degree of fuccefs, the illuftration of an important de- 
partment, in the county-hiftory of Monmouth. The hiftoricak 
furvey begins with all the authentic notices of the antient 
Britons that can be procured, prior to the Roman invafion, 
and is continued to the prefent time. Mr. W. difcovers much 
fagacity in unravelling the perplexed maze of Welfh politics in 
the ages of the independence of the principality ; in reducing 
to the fober probability of hiftory the accounts and tradituons of 
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the celebrated Arthur, prince of the united Britifh, whofe very 
exiftence has of late been called in queftion ; and he draws a 
lively picture of the turbulence of the Lords Marchers, and the 
fyftem of rapine and predatory war, the boundaries of which 
were marked by a wide line of defolation extending along the 
frontiers of England and Wales. In delineating events which 
imprefs fo decided a character on the authors of fuch diftur- 
bances and the fufferers by them, numerous occafions prefent 
themfelves of inveftigating the moral effect of political caufes 
on the human mind; nor have they efcaped the notice of the 
prefent author ; who not unfrequently fufpends the bufinefs of 
the annalift, to aflume the more important office of the politi- 
cal philofopher. As an inftance of the general turn of Mr. 
Williams’s remarks, we fhall quote the beginning of the 5th 
fection, p. 71. 


‘ In every page of the hiflory of man, the fame elementary truths 
occur, varioufly modified by his errors and inftitutions, 

« All the forms of defpotiim originate in the perverfion of general 
truths ; that aéts of focial duty and afliftance are neceffarily mutual ; 
and that the fecurity arifing from the power of fociety, requires the 
acquiefcence and fubmiflion of individuals to its inftitutions and 
laws. 

‘ As every thing important to fociety has a dire&t reference to the 
furplus labor of neceflary induftry, the moft interefting fludy of hif- 
tory, the moft ufeful inquiry of the human mind, mutt be directed to 
the circumftances that influence it. If focial inftitutions be calculated 
to exchange it juftly for equivalents, they will promote and multiply 
the means of human happinefs : if to difpofe of it by force, flratagem, 
or caprice, they muft be the fources of indefinite crimes and compli- 
cated miferies. 

‘ The facility of error on this fubje&, verges on a fpecies of necef- 
fity : the pofition of man is on adeclivity, where the fall is almoft un- 
avoidable. 

‘ To obtain the reciprocal offices on which the provifions of fociety 
fhould be founded, we with to fecure, and to fecure we would com- 
mand ; and by commanding we change their nature or deftroy them. 

‘ This is the definition of all forms of government, however their 
forms may be varied. They lofe portions of the general obje&t, as 
the provifions for its fecurity participate the nature of violence ; and 
the difficulties of preventing thefe errors, appear fo numerous and fo 
formidable, that human genius feems appalled, and fuffers paflions 
and crimes to fink mankind into brutality. 

‘ Man, an individual acting from perfonal or individual motives, is 
afavage. Man, in fociety, is in faét a tyrant or a flave. 

« ‘lo meliorate, and perhaps in fome future and fortunate period 
to obliterate this fatt, is the neceflary object of a wife and benevolent 
philofophy. But the leffons of that philofophy muft be from hiftory, 
not from romance ; and they muft be taken by genius: the difciples 
of Montefquieu rcw along the fhore, and are perpetually entangled 
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by fhoals and bays; thofe of Fisio and Rouffeau fail dire@ly into the 
ocean and they all perith. 

‘ The political compafs is not difcovered, or it is not gencrally 
known ; and until the difcovery be fully made, the chances of fafety 
will be thought near the fhore, and not on the ocean.’ 


By this fpecimen, our readers will fee that depth of refearch 
and force of expreffion are the diftinguifhing chara@ters of Mr, 
W.’s remarks. He can, however, on proper occaiions, aflume 
a milder tone; as he does when lingering among the bowers of 
Nature, and fketching with a rapid hand the prominent features 
of the fcenery of Monmouth. 


« Nearly one third of the county is a rich plain or moor on the 
fhore of the Severn; one third confifts of beautifully variegated 
ground, watered by confiderable rivers, the hillocks cultivated or 
woody ; and one third affumes the mildeft character of mountain, 
abounding with lovely vallies, where, from the operation of the tes 
nure of gavel-kind, the cultivated flopes bear an unufual proportion 
to the waftes. In the great vallies of the Uik and Wye, there are no 
hams or common fields, no intermixed or undivided property, no ex- 
tenfive plains of monotonous unanimated green, but little hillocks feem 
{cattered over their areas, even to the fhores of the rivers,— 

‘ The rivers confer as much beauty on the country, as they receive 
from it. The courfe of the Wye is every where interefling, in fome 
places fublime: that of the Uk, fringed with woods, or bounded by 
noble meadows, is a fcene of perpetual beauty. ‘lhe whole country 
forms one exquifite landfcape ; of which the vait expanfe of the Brif- 
tol channel is the foreground. Hills covered with woods, which the 
roads beautifully limit or boldly climb, vallies fortified by ftreams, 
where fmaller eminences feem to recline againft the mountains; thic- 
kets indefinitely diverfified, where objects, as the traveller moves, 
feem perpetually to peep and retire; turrets rifing in coverts, and 
ruined arches almoit buried within them; mutilated caftles and moul- 
dering abbeys partially concealed ; hamlets, churches, houfes, cot- 
tages, and farms are blended into one general and extenfive {cene, 
which is wonderfuly picturefque ; while the mountains of Glamorgan 
and Brecon, melt into a diftant and magnificent horizon, with an ef- 
feé&t on the mind, which Nature alone, and Nature in particular fitu- 
‘ations only, can produce.’ 


To what we have already faid, and to the extracts which 
we have made, there remains only to be added that the en- 
gravings are very numerous, and generally well executed, 
and well chofen, Thhe abilitics of the reverend and ingenious 
artift*, in this line, are too well known to require our farther 


commendation +. A.A. 





- 


* Mr. Gardnor. 


+ Sce our account of his “* Views on the Rhine,’”? Rev. vol. viii. 
N.S. p. 427. 
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Art. ILI. Some Account of the Collegiate Chapel of Saint Stephen, Wef- 


minfier: with Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Specimens of the 
Archite€&ture and Ornaments of fuch Parts of it as are now re- 
maining. Publifhed by the Order and at the Expence of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Imperial Folio. 21. 8s. Sold 


by Taylor, Holborn. 


1s work is worthy of the munificence of the learned fo- 
ciety at whofe expence it is publifhed ; interefting both to 
the antiquary and the artift ; and an unexpected difplay of 
much beauty that is concealed by the wainfcot furrounding the 
Houfe of Commons: in which ftate it has been for a con- 
ffderable time, and might have ftill remained unnoticed, but 
that, through the diligence and care of the promoters of the 
prefent performance, it is now prefented to the attention of the 
public. They have farther added to its value, by a difcovery of 
the original papers in the Exchequer, which contain a journal of 
the operations, and an account of the expences, attending the 
ereClion. This part is written by John Topham, Efq. F.R. S. 
and from it we felect the following account of this elegant 
ftructure : 


‘ King William Rufus built the Royal Palace at Weftminfter; and, 
according to Stow, King Stephen erected this religious firuéture, in 
honour of St. Stephen the protomartyr. King Ldward 1. however, 
feems to have rebailt this chapel ; for, in the 2oth year of his reign, 
the 28th of April, 1292, the works of the new chapel began, and con- 
tinued for more than two years, An account of the expence of thefe 
operations is preferved in rolls of weekly payments remaining in the 
Exchequer, which ] have been indulged with the perufal of, by our 
learned brother, Craven Ord, Efg. F. R. S. Thefe curious rolls con- 
tain the articles purchafed within the week, and the daily payments to 
each workman of every denomination.’— 

« The feveral articles bought are ftated ; then follow the payments 
to workmen, They are too minute to be here enumerated, but thefe 
are apparent—to carpenters five pence each per day ;—to other work- 
men three pence halfpenny ;—fome three pence ;—fome two pence 
halfpenny each. 

« Although the amount of each feparate week does not appear to be 
much, being in general between twenty and thirty pounds, yet, from 
the length of time which the works continyed, the coft of the whole 
muft have been very confiderable. | 

‘ Whether King Edward I. completed his defigns in beautifying 
this ftructure, we are not informed ; but if he had, his labours were 
foon after unfortunately rendered abortive; for we are told by a very 
accurate chronicler, Stow—* that on the 2gth of March, 1298, a ve- 
hement fire being kindled in the leffer hall of the king’s palace at 
Weftminfter, the flame thereof being driven with the wind, fired 


the monaftery adjoining ; which, with the palace, were both con- 
famed.” 
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‘ This difaftrous event could not be repaired for fome time follow- 
ing ; for Edward I. being almoft conftantly engaged, in the latter 
part of his reign, either in external wars, or in the conquett of Scot- 
land, the prevailing object in the mind of that monarch, he cannot be 
fuppofed to have had either leifure or wealth to beltow on works of 
art; and the weak and turbulent reign of his fon, Edward IT. did nor 
allow much time tor domeftic improvements. But early in the fuc- 
ceeding reign this building engaged the royal attention; for, on the 
27th of May 1330, 4 Edw. IIL. the works on this chapel again com- 
menced. The comptroller’s roll of the expence of thefe operations, for 
near three years, is remaining in the king’s remembrancer’s office, in 
the exchequer.’ — 

‘ The length of this account will not allow of the whole to be here 
inferted ; but it is extremely curious, becaufe it preferves the names 
of every artift employed, the wages they received, and the price of 
every article ufed, as far as the account continues. 

‘ The amount of the wages, during the whole time of this account, 
was 350/. 125. 03d.; and of the materials ufed in the building, 
158/. 4s. 43¢.; making together 5o8/. 16s. 544. 

‘ Thefe works were notcompleted for feveral years after the ter- 
mination of this account ; but on the 6th of Auguil 1348, in the 22d 
year of Edward III. that king, by his royal charter, recited that a 
{pacious chapel, fituate within the palace of Weftminiter, in honour 
of St. Stephen, protomartyr, had been nobly begun by his proge- 
nitors, and had been completed at his own expence, which, to the ho- 
nour of Almighty God, and efpecially of the bleffed Mary his mother, 
and of the faid martyr, he ordained, conitituted, and appointed to be 
collegiate. 

« Notwithftanding this conftitution of the college, yet it is evi- 
dent that the chapel was not then finifhed ; for on the 18th of March 
1350, in the 24th Edw. III. the king appointed Hugh de Sr. Al- 
bans, then matter of the painters for the works within the chapel, to 
take and choofe as many painters, and other workmen, as fhould be 
neceflary for carrying on the works in the chapel, as he fhould findia 
the counties of Kent, Middlefex, Effex, Surry, and Suffex; fuch 
workmen to be employed and paid at the expence of the king. Ry- 
mer’s Foedera, tom. 5, p. 670. 

‘ Alike appointment was made of Julin Athelard, for the counties 
of Lincola, Northampton, Qxferd, Warwick, and Leicefter; and of 
Benedict Nightengale, for the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

‘ Again in the 47th Edw. HI. June 4th, 1363, according to 
Rymer, William de Waliingham was appointed to take a fuflicient 
number of painters and workmen, to be employed at the charge of 
the king, in the chapel of St. Stephen, within the royal palace. Un- 
fortunately the accounts of thefe workmen have not Come to our 
view. — 

‘ King Edw. TIT. ere&ted, for the ufe of this college, at fome dif- 
tance weft, in the little fanftuary, out of the palace court, a itron 
clochard, or bell tower, of ftone and timber, covered with lead; and 
piaced therein three great bells, which were afterwards ufually rung 
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at coronations : triumphs, and funerals of princes, which gave fuch 
a huge fou nd, that it was commonly faid they foured all the drink in 
the town.’ Llowell’s Londiropolis, p. 378.— 

This colleve of St. Stephen was valued at the fupprefiion to be 
ae 1085/. los. §d. and was furrendered in the fir year of king 
Edw. VI. A lift of the deans and canons of this college may be fecn 
in Newcourt’s Repertorium. 

¢ ‘The chapel ot St. Stephen was foon afterwards fitted up for the 
meeting of the Houfe of Commors, which had before utually aflembled 
in the chapter houfe of the abbey of Weitminfter, and has lince con- 
tinued to be appropriated to the fame uie, to the pretent time.’ 

The plates, which are fourteen in number, are excellently 
engraved from drawings taken by Mr. Carter, of whofe talents 
the public have had many ample proofs. We may remark, 
in the prefent example, that where the parts are detailed fo 
much at large, Mr. C. would have rendered it more fa- 
tisfactory and ferviceable to artifts, for whofe ufe (we con- 
ecive) parts are detailed at Jarge, if the altitudes and projections 
of mouldings were given in real dimenfions ; inftead of the 
vague mode of marking, with ftars, the centers from which 
the mouldings are traced. We likewife obferve a want of dif- 
crimination, in naming the parts in Gothic works, by terms 
ufed in Grecian architecture, between which there does not 
exift the leaft conformity. ‘The fculptured foliage is deficient, 
of that accuracy which we have been accuftomed to fee in 
the beft Gothic works. In the general views, Mr. C. has 
fucceeded with his ufual ability: but he nas not been fo happy 
in his details of the parts at large. 

A principal object of the fociety being to tranfmit to pofte- 
sity fpecimens of fuch excellent works as are daily moulder- 
ing to decay ; to effect that purpofe, and to render it an object 
of real utility, it is indifpenfably requifite to defcribe the fub- 
jects with the greateft poflible accuracy, in order that, by fur- 
nifhing juft delineations, future artifts may be enabled to imitate 
them. According, however, to the ufual mode of accompany - 
ing defcriptions of antiquities with picturef{que views, they 
become little more than objects of amufement.—by this ob- 
fervation, we by no means intend to convey a cenfure on the 
work before us ; on the contrary, we think it does much credit 
to the fociety, inafmuch as it advances beyond the ufual 
ftyle of thefe publications : we only defire to cfter fuch hints at 
Improvement as we conceive wil! tend to the perfection of 
future works of this kind ; and we fhall rejoice to fee them pur- 
fued with the intelligence, and the intereft, which the fociety 
of antiquaries are capable of affording to them. 
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Arr. IV. 42 Apcloey for the Bible; ina Series of Letters addreffed 
to ‘Thomas Paine, Author of a Book entitled the Age of Reafon. 
Part the Second, being an Inveftigation of ‘True ead of Fabulous 
‘Theology. By R. Watfon, D.D. FF. R.S. Lord Bifhop of Lane 
daff, and Regius Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, 12mo. pp. 385. 4s. fewed, Evans. 
1-96. 

| in following the controverfy revived in the prefent day by 

the publication of ** the Age of Reafon,’’ we have been 
obliged to traverfe much flerile and unpleafant ground, we 
come at laft to a fpot which abundantly recompenfes us for all 
our former difappointment. We feel ourfelves under peculiar 
obligations to the bifhop of Landaff for this matfterly reply. 

It has delivered us ati no little embarraflment. Sincerel 

attached to the caufe of revealed relizion, and perfuaded that 

it was capable of being nobly and completely defended, we have 
been hurt at the lame and inefficient anfwers which Mr. Paine 
has received ; anfwers which tend more to injure than to ferve 
the caule of revclation, and which rather betray the ignorance 
and the anger of the authors, than their powers of inveftigation or 
argument. Before this apology appeared, however, we were fear- 
ful of extending towards fuch writers any feverity of condemna- 
tion, left a non-exiftent motive for our ftri@ures fhould be at- 
tributed tous. Now, fanctioned by this able defender of reveia- 
tion, we may venture to iaform feveral of t! hole who have takea 
up the pen in order to reply to M-. Paine’s deiltical Rritures, 
that the writer is no puny adverfary ; and that to doubt his 
being the author of * the Age of Reafon,” or to fill pages with 
abufe or with pert and flippant remarks, fo far sie being any 
thing to the purpofe, is in fact to defert the only grou nd on 
which the Chriftian who can give a rea/zu of the hope that is in 
him fhould be defirous of combati ing,—Vviz. the. ground of 
fair and difpaflionate inquiry. Mr. Paine has perufed the 
fcriptures of the Old and New Teftament, has conceived va- 
rious odjections to them, and has exprefled them with boldnefs 
and often with indecency. ‘The conduct to be purfued by the 
opponent of this popular writer was not to honour him by ex- 
changing railing for railing, but, by treating with dignified 
contempt and chrittian telt- -command his vanity and his levity, 
to pafs immediately to a ferious and critical examination of the 
facred writings 5 for his cbjections being fairly proved to ori 

ginate in ignorance and mifapprehenfion, the pertnefs and fe! f- 

fufficiency with which he has offered them, recoil on himtelf 

and augment his difgrace. It is in this way that the Bifhop of 

Landaff combats this modern champion of Infidelity. Verfed 

in facred li.erature, (the ftudy of which is too much out of 
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fafhion with our clergy,) habituated to religious inquiry, and 
accuftomed to weigh the objections of deiftical writers, he is 
peculiarly qualified for examining the review of the feveral 
books of fcripture which is exhibited in the fecond part of the 
Age of Reafon ; and we may venture to add that he has con- 
ducted his examination in fuch a mild, gentlemanly, and feho- 
Jar-like manner, as every liberal reader muft approve. His 
apology forms a valuable work on the authenticity of the Bible, 
and ought to be read by all who have feen the book to which it 
is areply. It proves what the right reverend author advances, 
that the really learned are in no danger of being infeéted by the 
poifon of infidelity ; and it will no doubt confirm the wavering 
faith of many. 

Greatly, however, as we approve of this work, we cannot 
give to it an unqualified eulogium. We think that, in fome 
places, the Bifhop has fuffered himfelf to be reftrained by 
fyftem from fpeaking out, and that in others he attempts to 
prove too much: but, in general, he ftates matters fo fairly, 
and his arguments are fo much to the purpofe, that it is im- 

Mfible not to admire this Chriftian apologift. 

The Bifhop allows the author of ‘* the Age of Reafon” to 
poflefs a confiderable fhare of energy of language, and acute- 
nefs of inveltigation; and, inftead of abufing him for his in- 
fidelity, he liberally fays to him, ‘ if you have made the beft 
examination you can, and yet reject revealed religion, I pray 
that God may pardon what I efteem your error.’ 

As the work, to which this apology is an anfwer, is written 
in a popular way, the Bifhop of Landaff purpofes to write in a 
popular way likewife ; and, as Mr. Paine difclaims all learned 
appeals.to other books, and undertakes to prove from the Bible 
itfelf that it is unworthy of credit, the Bifhop meets him fairly 
on his own ground, and undertakes to prove from the Bible it- 
felf the direcily contrary pofition. He does not however thus 
confine his inquiry, from any fear that the appea! to antiquity 
would be againft him: but, while he writes a feries of letters 
for that clafs of readers who are moft likely to be injured by 
Thomas Paine’s work, he wifhes to have it underftood that a 
more elaborate anfwer might have been prepared ; and that, 
had a learned appeal been made to all the antient books in the 
world, facred or profane, Chriftian, Jewifh, or Pagan, they 
would have eftablifhed inftead of leflening the credit and autho- 
rity of the Bible, as the word of God. 

It is fufficient, Mr. P. has afferted, to deftroy the facred au- 
thority of the Bible, that it defcribes the Ifraelites as exterminat- 
ing the Canaanites by the expres command of God. He con- 
ceives this to be an infurmountable moral objection to its 
authenticity. Bifhop Watfon thus replies to it: 
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« I am aftonifhed that fo acute a reafoner fhould attempt to difparage 
the Bible, by bringing forward this exploded and frequently refuted 
objetion of Morgan, Tindal,and Bolingbroke. You prefefs yourfelf to 
be adeift, and to believe that there is a God, who created the univerfe, 
and eftablifhed the Iaws of nature, by which it is fuftained in exiftence. 
You profefs that from the contemplation of the works of God you 
derive a knowledge of his attributes ; and you rejeét the Bible becaufe 
it afcribes to God things inconfiftent (as you fuppofe) with the attri- 
butes which you have difcovered to belong to him; in particular, you 
think it repugnant to his moral juftice, that he fhould doom to de- 
itruGtion the crying or fmiling infants of the Canaanites.—Why do 
you not maintain it to be repugnant to his moral juftice, that he fhould 
fuffer crying or fmiling infants to be {fwallowed up by an earthquake, 
drowned by an inundation, confumed by a fire, ftarved by a famine, 
or deftroyed by a peftilence ? The Word of God is in perfe&t harmony 
with his work ; crying or f{miling infants are fubjected to death in 
both. We believe that the earth, at the exprefs command of God, 
opened her mouth, and fwallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
with their wives, their fons, and their little ones. This you efteem fo 
repugnant to God’s moral juitice, that you fpurn, as fpurious, the 
book in which the circumftance is related. When Catania, Lima, 
and Lifbon, were feverally deftroyed by earthquakes, men with their 
wives, their fons, and their little ones, were iwallowed up alive :— 
why do you not fpurn, as fpurious, the book of nature, in which this 
fact is certainly written, and from the perufal of which you infer the 
moral juftice of God? You will, probably, reply, that the evils which 
the Canaanites fuffered from the exprefs command of God, were dif- 
ferent from thofe which are brought on mankind by the operation of 
the laws of nature.—Different ! in what ?—Not in the magnitude of 
the evil—not in the fubjeéts of fufferance—not in the author of it— 
for my philofophy, at leaft, initruéts me to believe, that God not only 
primarily formed, but that he hath through all ages executed, the 
laws of nature ; and that he will through all eternity adminifter 
them, for the general happinefs of his creatures, whether we can, on 
every occafion, difcern that end or not.’ 


In one refpeét, this is a decifive anfwer. By fome, however, 
it may be thought that the learned Bifhop had not the whole of 
the difficulty in his contemplation. The punifhment of a 
wicked people by the horrors of war is no more repugnant to 
God’s mora! adminiftration, than his vifiting them with an 
earthquake or a peftilence: but the inftance of the Ifraelites 
deftroying the Canaanites is the only one on record, in which 
the cruel and exterminating fword is ufed by the expre(s 
command of God ; and it requires fome confideration to de- 
termine how far the favage barbarity of this war, when attri- 
buted to the Divine Being, may tend to harden the heart of the 
perpetrators, and to generate fins of one kind while it is correét- 
ing fins of another. 

The following attempt to account for modern Infidelity is 
one of thofe paflages which merits peculiar attention ; 
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« T have often wondered what could be the reafon that men, not 
deftitute of talents, fhould be defirous of undermining the authority of 
revealed religion, and ftudious in expofing, with a malignant and il- 
liberal exultation, every little difficulty attending the {criptures, to 
popular animadverfion and contempt. I am not willing to attribute this 
ftrange propenfity to what Plato attributed the atheifm of his ttme— 
to profligacy of manners —to affzCtation of fingularity—to grofs ig- 
norance, afluming the femblance of deep refearch and fuperior fa- 

acity ;—I had rather refer it to an impropriety of oe re- 
Feeing the manners, and mental acquirements, of human kind in the 
firft ages of the world. Moft unbelievers argue as if they thought 
that man, in remote and rude antiquity, in the very birth and infancy 
of our fpecies, had the fame diftin&t conceptions of one, eternal, 
invifible, incorporeal, infinitely wife, powerful, and good God, which 
they themfelves have now. ‘This I look upon as a great miftake, and a 
pregnant fource of infidelity. Human kird, by long experience ; by 
the inftitutions of civil fociety ; by the cultivation of arts and f{ciences 3 
by, as] believe, divine inftru€tion adtually given to fome, and tradition- 
ally communicated to all; is in a far more diftinguifhed fituation, as 
to the powers of the mind, than it was in the childhood of the world. 
The hiftory of man is the hiltory of the providence of God; who, 
willing the fupreme felicity of ail his creatures, has adapted his go- 
vernment to the capacity of thofe, who in different ages were the fub- 
jets of it. The hiftory of any one nation throughout all ages, and 
that of all nations in the fame age, are but feparate parts of one great 
plan, which God is carrying on for the moral melioration of man- 
kind. But who can comprehend the whole of this immenfe defign ? 
‘The fhortnefs of life, the weaknefs of our facuities, the inadequacy of 
Our means of information, conipire to make it impoffible for us, 
worms of the earth! infeéis of an hour! completely to underftand 
any one of its parts. Noman, who weil weighs the fubject, ought to 
be furprifed, that in the hiftories of antient times many things fhould 
occur forcign to our manners, the propricty and neceflity of which 
we cannot clearly apprehend.” 

In the 2d letter, the Bifhop prepares himfelf to attend Mr. 
Paine through his hafty review of the books of fcripture. As 
fome confufion is introduced by him in confequence of his jum- 
bling mathematical fcience and hiftorical evidence, the prelate 
has deemed it proper to mark the difference between the genuine- 
nefs and the authenticity of a book. A genuine book, he obierves, is 
that which was written by the perion whofe name it bears as 
the author of it. An authentic book is that which relates mat- 
ters of fact as they really happened. A book may be genuine 
without being authentic, and authentic without being genuine. 
The books written by Richardfon and Fielding are genuine 
books, though their hiftories of Clarifia and Tom Jones are 
fables, ard therefore not authentic. Having made this diftinc- 
tion, the Bithop applies it to detect a fallacy of argument 
which the author of “* the Age of Reafon” urges and repeats, 
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with great confidence, as conclufive againft the truth of the 
Bible narrative. Mr.’P.’s argument ftands thus—*“ if it be 
found that the books afcribed to Mofes, Jofhua, and Samuel, 
were not written by Mofes, Jofhua, and Samuel, every part 
of the authority and authenticity of thofe books is gone at 
once.” The Bifhop refifts this conclufion, and offers the fol- 
lowing remarks in fupport of his opinion : 


© The genuinenefs of thefe books (in the judgment of thofe who 
fay that they were written by thefe authors) will certainly be gone 5 
but their authenticity may remain; they may ftill contain a true ac- 
count of real tranfactions, though the names of the writers of them 
fhould be found to be different from what they are generally efteemed 
to be. 

‘ Had, indeed, Mofes faid that he wrote the five firft books of the 
Bible; and had Jofhua and Samuel faid that they wrote the books 
which are refpeétively attributed to them ; and had it been found, that 
Mofes, Jofhua, and Samuel, did not write thefe books; then, I grant, 
the authority of the whole would have been gone at once; thefe men 
would have been found liars, as to the genuinenefs of the books, and 
this proof of their want of veracity, in one point, would have inva- 
lidated their teftimony in every other ; thefe books would have been 
juftly ftigmatized, as neither genuine nor authentic,’ 


As to the five books attributed to Mofes, though Bifhop Wat- 
fon clearly proves that Mr. P. is not juftified in faying that there 
is no affirmative evidence of Mofes being the author of them, 
yet he contends that their truth does not neceflarily depend on 
this circumftance. The arguments brought forwards in the 
Age of Reafon, to fhew that Mofes could not have been the au- 
thor of jthe Pentateuch, are ably refuted. One fpecimen muft 
be fufficient. Mofes, it is faid, could not be the author both 
of Exodus and Deuteronomy, becaufe the reafon given in thefe 


two books for the obfervation of the fabbath is different. To 
this the Bifhop replies : 


* You need not be told that the very name of this book imports, in 
Greek, arepetition of a law; and that the Hebrew doétors have called 
it by a word of the fame meaning. In the fifth verfe of the firft 
chapter it is faid in our Bibles, «* Mofes began to declare this law ;”’ 
but the Hebrew words, more properly tranflated, import that Mofes 
“* began, or determined, to explain the law.’’? This is no fhift of 
mine to get over a difficulty : the words are fo rendered in moft of the 
ancient verfions, and by Fagius, Vetablus, and Le Clerc, men emi- 
nently killed in the Hebrew language. This repetition and explana- 
tion of the law, was a wife and benevolent proceeding in Mofes; that 
thofe who were either not born, or were mere infants, when it was 
firft (forty years before) delivered in Horeb, might have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing it; efpecially as Mofes their leader was foon to be 
taken from them, and they were about to be fettled in the midft of 
nations given to idolatry and funk in vice. Now where is the wonder, 
that fome variations, and fome additions, fhould be made to a law, 
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when a legiflator thinks fit to republifh it many years after its firft 
promulgation? . 

« Wich refpe&t to the fabbath, the learned are divided in opinion 
concerning its origin ; fome contending, that it was fan@tified from the 
creation of the world; that it was cbferved by the patriarchs before 
the flood; that it was neglected by the Ifraelites during their bondage 
in Evypt; revived on the falling of Manna in the wildernefs ; and 
enjoimed, as a pofitive law, at Mount Sinai. Others eiteem its infti- 
tution to have been no older than the age of Mofes ; and argue, that 
what is faid of the fanétification of the fabbath in the book ot Genefis, 
is faid by way of anticipation. ‘I‘here may be truth in both thefe 
accounts. ‘l’o me it is probable, that the memory of the creation was 
handed down from Adam toall his pofterity ; and that the feventh day 
was, for a long time, held facred by all nations, in commemoration 
of that event ; but that the peculiar rigidnefs of it’s obfervance was 
enjoined by Mofes to the Ifraelites alone. As to there being two 
reafuns given for it’s being kept holy,—one, that on that day God 
refted from the work of creation—the other, that on that day God 
had given them reft from the fervitude of Egypt—I fee no contra- 
dittion in the accounts. If a man, in writing the hiftory of England, 
fhould inform his readers, that the parliament had ordered the fifth 
of November to be kept holy, becaufe on that day God had delivered 
the nation from a bloody intended maffacre by gunpowder ; and if, 
in another part of his hiltory, he fhould aflign the deliverance of our 
church and nation from popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival of 
Kine William, as a reafon for it’s being kept holy ; would any one 
contend, that he was not juftified in both thefe ways of expreffion, or 


that we ought from thence to conclude, that he was not the author of 
them both ?? 


We cannot particularly notice the Bifhop’s refutations of 
the falfe reafonings and hafty conclufions of Mr. P. againft the 
Bible, but we have attended him with much fatisfaction ; and 
though we do not fubfcribe to his remarks refpecting the /un’s 
flanding fill, as mentioned in the book of Jofhua, and lament 
his patting over in filence Solomon’s fong, on which book we 
wifhed him to have boldly given his opinion, he has exhibited 
fuch a view of the hiftorical, moral, and prophetic writings of 
the Old Teftament as Mr. P. in fpite of his avowed hatred of 
priefts, muft furely treat with refpe&t. He finifhes his examina- 
tion of that part of the Age of Reafon which relates to the Old 
Teftament, in the following beautiful and mafterly manner : 

‘ You conclude your objections to the Old Teftament in a triumph- 
ant ftyle ; an angry opponent would fay, in a flyle of extreme arro- 
gance, and fottuth {felf-fufliciency.—** I have gone,’? you fay, 
<‘ through the Bible (miftaking here, as in other places, the Old 
Teftament for the Bibie) as a man would go through a wood, with an 
axe on his fhoulders, and fell trees; here they lie; and the prietts, 
if they can, may replant them. ‘They may, perhaps, ftick them in 


the ground, but they will never grow.”’—And is it poflible that you 


fhould 
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fhould think fo highly of your performance, as to believe, that you 
have thereby demolifhed the authority of a book, which Newton him- 
{elf efteemed the moft authentic of all hiftories ; which, by it’s ce- 
leftial light, illumines the darkeft ages of antiquity ; which is the 
touchftone whereby we are enabled to dittinguifh between true and 
fabulous theology, between the God of Ifrael, holy, juft, and good, 
and the impure rabble of heathen Baalim; which has been thought, 
by competent judges, to have afforded matter for the laws of Solon, 
and a foundation for the philofophy of Plato; which has been il- 
luftrated by the labour of learning in all ages and countries; and been 
admired and venerated for it’s piety, it’s fublimity, it’s veracity, by 
all who were able to read and underftand it? No, fir; you have 
gone indeed through the wood, with the bett intention in the world to 
cut it down ; but you have merely bufied yourfeif in expofing to vulgar 
contempt a few unfightly fhrubs, which good men had wifely con- 
cealed from public view ; you have entangled yourfelf in thickets of 
thorns and briars ; you have loft your way on the mountains of Le- 
banon ; the goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting the madnefs and 
pitying the blindnefs of your rage againft them, have fcorned the 
biunt edge and the bafe temper of your axe, and laughed unhurt at 
the feeblenefs of your ftroke.’ . . 


In the feventh and two following letters, Bifhop Watfon 
maintains the credibility of the New Teftament from internal 
evidence, in oppofition to the virulent and indecorous attacks 
made on it by Mr. Paine. Here he purpofely, and with great 
propriety when arguing with a deift, avoids the queftion con- 
cerning infpiration, and fhews the Chriftian religion to be 


‘worthy of acceptation if any faith may be given to well-au- 


thenticated hiftoric teflimony. His deiftical correfpondent he 
thus addrefles : 


‘ The Bible, fir, has withftood the learning of Porphyry, and the 
power of Fulian, to fay nothing of the Manichean Faufus —it has re- 
fifted the genius of Bolingbroke, and the wit of Voltaire, to fay nothing 
of a numerous herd of inferior affailants—and it will not fall by your 
force. You have barbed anew the blunted arrows of former adverfa- 
ries ; you have feathered them with blafphemy and ridicule ; dipped 
them in your deadliett poifon; aimed them with your utmoft {kill ; 
fhot them againft the fhield of faith with your utmoit vigour : but, 


dike the feeble javelin of aged Priam, they will fcarcely reach the 


mark, and will fall to the ground without a ftroke.’ 
Mr. Paine and other dciffs have endeavoured to deftroy all 


faith in the gofpel hiftory, by pointing out circumftances men- 


tioned by one Evangelift, which are omitted by the others ; and 
by commenting on the Jittle diflonances which appear on com- 
paring their feveral narratives : but, as none of the latter, ad- 
mitting them in their utmoft extent, affurd reafon for doubting 
the reality of the leading facts recorded, neither can the former 
authorife a general fufpicion of the whole ; for none of the 


Evangelifts undertake to relate all the circuuftances of Chrift’s 
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important hiftory : on the contrary, they exprefsly tell us that 
many things are defignedly omitted, and that they write not to 
give acomplete hiftory, but only to furnifh fufficient materials 
for eftablifhing faith in Jefus. This is to cut up a multitude 
of deiftical objeGtions by the roots, and is preferable to lame 
harmonies and unfatisfactory reafons for omiffions. On this 
principle the Bifhop of Landaff in general proceeds, though not 
without attempts to harmonife and to account for certain omif- 
fions. He fays, in treating of the ftory of the maflacre of the 
young children recorded by Matthew, that it is no wonder that 
the other Evangelifts omitted it, asit was not effentially connected 
with their fubje&t. This reafon, however, we fhould think, 
will not be generally adopted. The filence of Mark, Luke, 
and John, does not neceflarily deftroy the fa&t: but they could 
not have omitted it becaufe it was not connected with the life 
of Jefus, fince it accounts for his flight into Egypt.- 

The roth and laft letter is a genera] examination of the prine 
ciples of infidelity. After having examined what Mr. P. has 
urged againft the Gofpels, the Acts, and Paul’s Epiftles, and 
pafling over the avriAtyoueva, the Bifhop waits on Mr. P. 
through what he calls his conclufion. Here he comes to clofe 
quarters with the philofopher, and fhews him that, if every 
thing muft be renounced againft which objections can be 
brought, Deifm muft fall as well as Chriftianity ; fince the 
former, as well as the latter, is prefled with difficulties. Thofe 
who have retired from revealed religion to pure theifm, as to 
an impregnable fortrefs, will do well to confider the queries 
which the Bifhop propofes to the object of his prefent reafoning: 

« You are lavifh, (fays he to Mr. P.) in your praife of deifm ; it is 
fo much better than atheifm, that I mean not to fay any thing to its 
difcredit ; it is not, however, without it’s difficulties. What think 
you of an uncaufed caufe of every thing ? of a Being who has no re- 
lation to time, not being older to-day than he was yefterday, nor 
younger to-day than he will be to-morrow ? who has no relation to 
{pace, not being a part here and a part there, or a whole any where ? 
What think you of an omnifcient Being, who cannot know the future 
actions of a man? Or, if his omnifcience enables him to know them, 
what think you of the contingency of human aétions ? And if human 
actions are not contingent, what think you of the morality of a@tions, 
of the diftinétion between vice and virtue, crime and innocence, fin 
and duty? What think you of the infinite goodnefs of a Being, who 
exifted through eternity, without any emanation of his goodnefs ma- 
nifefted in the creation of fenfitive beings? Or, if you contend that 
there has been an eternal creation, what think you of an effec coeval 
with it’s caufe, of matter not pofterior to it’s Maker? What think 
you of the exiftence of evil, moral and natural, in the work of an in- 
finite Being, powerful, wife, and good? What think you of the gift 
ef freedom of will, when the abufe of freedom becomes the caufe of 
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general mifery ? I could propofe to your confideration a great many 
other queitions of a fimilar tendency, the contemplation of which has 
driven not a few from deifm to atheifm, juft as the difficulties in re- 
vealed religion have driven yourfelf, and fome others, from chriftianity 
to deifm. 

« For my own part, I can fee no reafon why either revealed or na- 
tural religion fhould be abandoned, on account of the difficulties which 
attend either of them. I look up to the incomprehenfible Maker of 
heaven and earth with unfpeakable admiration and felf-annihilation, 
and am a deift.—I contemplate, with the utmoft gratitude and hu- 
mility of mind, his unfearchable wifdom and goodnefs in the redemp- 
tion of the world from eternal death, through the intervention of his 
Son Jefus Chrift, and am a chriftian.’ 

We muft now take our leave of this learned, philofophical, 
Chriftian apologift ; whom we thank moft fincerely for having 
publifhed a book fuited to the age, as being well calculated to 
repel the torrent of infidelity, and to preferve from the conta- 
mination of irreligion that moft valuable clafs of the community 
—our merchants, manufacturers, and tradefmen. 





Art. V. 4 View of Univerfal Hiftory, from the Creation to the pre- 
fent Time. Including an Account of the celebrated Revolutions in 
France, Poland, Sweden, Geneva, &c. &c. together with an ac- 
curate and impartial Narrative of the late Military Operations, and 
other important Events. By the Rev. J. Adams, A. M. 3 Vols. 
8vo. about 500 Pages ineach. 18s. Boards. Keariley. 1795. 


poensarstiere never was aperiod in which abridgmentsof books 
on comprehenfive fubjeéts fo much abounded as at prefent. 
Abridgments of divinity, philofophy, hiftory, and the belles 
lettres, are publifhed almoft every month; and the writings of 
fome of the moft approved authors of the laft and prefent age 
have been garbled and retailed under the appellation of BEAU- 
TIES, &c :—the beauties of Johnfon, Sterne, Goldfmith, &c. 
This practice is juftified by fome plaufible arguments ; the 
ftrongeft of which feems to be that it peculiarly contributes to 
the diffufion of knowlege: but whether a fuperficial knowlege 
thus acquired has not a tendency rather to infpire vanity and 
felf-conceit, than to enlighten the underftanding or to reQify 
the heart, may be queftioned ; and it muft be allowed, even by 
thofe who are moft partial to fuch compendiums, that they may 
tend to draw off the attention of young ftudents from thofe ori- 
ginal writers, whofe reputation has been confecrated by the 
approbation of fucceflive ages, and who have ever been confi- 
dered as our beft guides in the purfuit of wifdom, and her con- 
ftant affociate, virtue. It has likewife been alleged that they 
may prove unfavourable to thofe habits of application and at- 
tention, without which it is _— to make a real progrefs 
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in any branch of learning : but, whatever may be the force of 
fuch objections, abridgments are too flattering to the indo- 
lence of mankind not to meet with readers and advocates : and 
after all, they may really be of much ufe, by fmoothing the 
way to knowlege, and making it pleafant to thofe who might 
be difcouraged from purfuing it by more rugged and more te- 
dious paths. 

The plan of the work before us is very comprehenfive. The 
firft volume begins with the creation, and contains an account 
of the four great monarchies, viz. the Affyrian, the Egyptian, 
the Perfian, and the Babylonian; together with the hiftory of 
the Phoenicians, the republics of Greece, the conquefts of Per- 
fia by Alexander the Great, and the rife of the Macedonian 
empire, with its various revolutions til! its final fubjection to 
the Romans. Our readers will no doubt be furprifed, when 
they are told that the tranfaCtions of this long period occupy 
no more than 115 pages. TJhe hiftory of antient Rome, al- 
though our author begins with A‘neas its remote founder, is 
difpatched in the fame concife manner; and, before we reach 
the 282d page, we are brought down to the year 476, when 
the weftern empire expired in the weak hands of Auguftulus. 
The next chapter contains the hiflory of the eaftern empire from 
that period to the taking of Conftantinople by Mohammed IL. 
in the year 1453 of the Chriffian era. ‘lhe remaining part of 
the volume is filled with the hiftory of France and Germany 
to the year 1790, and of England to the revolution in 1688. 

In the fecond volume, we have a continuation of the hiftory 
of England to the prefent time ; which is followed by the 
hiftories of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Britifh Iles, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Greenland, Lapland, Iceland, Ruffia, 
Poland, Pruffia, Spain, Portugal, Swiflerland, the United Pro- 
vinces, Netherlands, Italy, the Ottoman or Turkifh Empire, 
Arabia and the Empire of the Saracens, China, Tartary, In- 
dia, modern Perfia, Japan, the Empire of Morocco and the 
other States of Barbary, modern Egypt and Abyflinia, with an 
account of America in general, and the Empires of Mexico 
and Peru in particular. 

The third volume contains the hiftory of the United Srates 
of America, and the Weft India Iflands; with a continuation 
of the detail of the French revolution, and other important 

vents, to the prefent time. 

Having thus given a general view of the contents of thefe 
volumes, a very brief extract from the work may be fufficient 
to fatisfy our readers ; and we think that the following account 
of German literature wil] give them a favourable and not unjult 
@pinion of the author’s manner ; 
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‘With regard to literature, many of the Germans have greatly 
diftinguifhed themfelves in various branches of learning and {cience. 
For aitronomy, Kepler defervedly obtained a great reputation ; and 
Puffendorff, one of the firft writers on the law of nature and nations, 
has alfo merit as an hiftorian. Some of the Englifh periodical writ- 
ings, fuch as the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, being tranflated 
into the German language, excited great emulation among the writers 
of that country, and a number of periodica! papers appeared, of va- 
rious merit. One of the firit and beit was publifhed at Hamburg, 
under the title of ** the Patriot,’?? in which Dr. Thomas, the late | 
Bithop of Salifbury, was concerned ; he being at that time chaplain 
to the Briuifh factory at Hamburg, and a confiderable mafter of the 
German language, The late Profeflor Gellert, who is one of the moft | 
elegant of German authors, and one of the moft efteemed, has greatly 
contributed to the improvement of their tafte. His way of writing 1s 
particularly adapted to touch the heart, and to infpire fentiments of 
morality and piety. His fables and narrations, written in German 
verfe, his letters, and his moral romances, are fo much read in 
Germany, that even many of the ladies have them almott by heart. 
His comedies are alfo very popular, though they are rather too fenti- 
| mental, and better adapted for the clofet than the ftage. Gefner, 

whofe Idylls, and Death of Abel, have been tranflated into the Eng- 

lith language, is an ingenious and pleafing writer; it is an unfavour- 
able circumftance, however, for German literature, that the French 
, language fhould be fo fafhionable in the German courts inftead of the 
German, and that fo many of their princes fhould give it fa decided 
a preference. Even the late king of Pruilia ordered the Philofophical 
Tranfactions of his Royal Society at Berlin, from the beginning of its 
inftitution, to be publifhed in the French tongue: by which fome of 
the Germans think that his majefty has catt a very undeferved re- ; 
proach upon his native language.’ 
To deny Mr. Adams the merit of laborious induftry would 
be unjuft; and it would be no lefs fo if we did not acknowlege 
that the work contains much ufeful information, and may be 
read with advantage by thofe who want leifure or inclination to 
confult original writers, and to feek for knowlege at the foun- 
tain head. 

For our account of Mr, Adams’s former publications, in the 
way of abridgments, the reader may turn to the later volumes 
of our Review. 











Ban gone Y. 
Art. VI. 4 Defeription of the Fail Difiemper, as it appeared among 

the Spanifh Prifoners, at Winchelter, in 17803 with an Account of | 

the Means emploved for curing that Fever, and for deftroying the ‘5 

Contagion, which gave rife to it. By James Carmichael Smyth, 

M.D. F.R,S. &c. 8vo. pp. 250. §s. Boards. Johnfon. 1795 


tty deftructive ravages of a contagious fever, among the 
troops in the Ifle of Wight, in the fummer of 1794, 
+ occafioned 
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occafioned an application from the army phyfician to Dr 
Smyth, refpecting the methods which he purfued in treating the 
Winchefter fever, and in deftroying the contagion. Dr. S. in 
confequence revifed his notes, and, by an eafy procefs of 
thought, was led to publifh the prefent treatife. The fever here 
defcribed, though not identically the fame, bears a fufficiently 
ftriking refemblance to other contagious difeafes of fimilar 
origin. Naufea, heat at the ftomach, giddinefs, fudden de- 
bility, were among its more remarkable fymptoms. It * proved 
almoft as fatal, and often as fuddenly fo, as the real plague or 
peltilence.’ 

As the author does not appear to us to have taken time to 
marfhal his ideas in the moft diftin@ array, we fhall adopt an 
order correfponding to the title, and proceed to confider, fir/?, 
his indications and means of cure ; /écondly, his theory of con- 
tagion, and procefs for fubduing it. 

In conformity pretty nearly with a practice very generally 
adopted, the Dodtor endeavours to cut fhort the difeafe by an 
antimonial emetic, adminiftered after the operation of an ape- 
rient enema. At bed-time, he orders a full dofe of a peculiar 
antimonial powder, (confifting of tart. emet. and calc. ant. illot.) 
with cordial confection, with mutton broth or ptifanne. Next 
day, if the fever fhould have difappeared, bark with a little wine 
for medicines ; for diet, rice or broth, but no meat nor cheefe 
till perfect recovery. In this plan of diet, there feems to be no 
great confiftency : nor do we underftand why the deco@tion of 
animal fubftances fhould be recommended, while the more di- 
geftible folids xe prohibited ; efpecially in a diforder arifing 
from a putrid exhalation, and by its firft attack weakening the 
principal digeftive organ. 

The object of this praétice is to expel morbific matter! 
“It is (fays Dr. S.) alfo obfervable of putrid contagions that after 
they have been admitted, and even after they have excited vae 
rious morbid fymptoms, they may be expelled, either come 
pleatly, or at leaft to fuch a degree as greatly to leffen their 
virulence.’ He takes it on the word of * fome of the ableft 
phyficians,’ that there are three methods of expulfion, by eme- 
tics, fweating, and bliftering. The firft two, we fee, he fol- 


Jowed: but, as he did not recollect in time what Dr. Lind had 
faid of the laft, he left it untried. 


Under the article fecond fage, Dr. S. repeats the principal 
points of his expelling practice, p. 103 to 106. In this ftage, 
‘the great objects are ‘to moderate the fymptoms of*fever with- 
out diminifhing the flrength, and to fupport the ftrength with- 
out increaling the heat of the body or frequency of the pulfe.” 
To aniwer thefe * feemingly oppofite intentions,’ preparations 
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of antimony, fp. zther. vitr. or vitr. «ther itfelf are recom. 
mended. 

‘It is not, however, with the intention of exciting vomiting that 
I would give tart. em. or any antimonial medicine, at this ftage of the 
difeafe ; not but that even then it may fometimes be ufefully given in 
naufeating dofes, but in general, unlefs when there is fome particular 
reafon for fo doing, itis not neceflary to excite naufea ; and it is per- 
haps more prudent to avoid it.’ 

This all our intelligent readers will acknowlege to be equally 
precife and Juminous. The other directions refpecting anti- 
mony are not lefs fo. The next medicine advifed, efpecially 
when antimonials are improper, as where purging, ficknefs, 
profufe fweating, and dejection, take place, is fpir. ether, vitriol. 
The author, having reprinted his paper on this medicine from 
the Med. Communications in the appendix to this tract, waivesa 
difcuffion of its virtues, and contents himfelf with mentioning 
the different ways in which he has ufually given it. They are 
the following ; and we may venture to fay that there is not a 
Lady Bountiful in the land who will not thank him for the in- 
formation : 


“« In cafes of fever, accompanied with petechiz or vibices, and with 
a difpofition to hemorrhage, I commonly give it in the infufum rofe, 
two or three draclims to the pint. When there is great heat at the re- 
gion of the ftomach, I prefer giving it in a glafs of Seltzer water, 
either fimply or with a tea fpoonful of lemon juice, which makes an 
effervefcing faline draught. Where the ftomach is extremely irritable, 
I give it in an infufion of mint, or of borage, and often in weak ne- 
gus, made with hock or rhenifh wine. SometimesI give it more 
Jargely diluted, as a beverage; at other times as a medicine, with a 
{maller proportion of water.’ 

Sometimes we meet with a patient who cannot take ztherial 
fpirit in any form. In fuch cafes, we muft have recourfe to 
camphor ; of which * the ufe in contagious fevers, and in the 
plague itfelf, is almoft eftablifhed by prefcription.’ It certainly, 
(Dr. S. avers) * often proves a cordial to women.’ For the 
third ftage, decoétion of bark in chicken or mutton broth, with 
laudanum by clyfter—-the mineral acids as antifeptics and check- 
ing hemorrhages, wine largely; * | once gave two bottles of 
port wine in 12 or 14 hours to a patient, who recovered.’ 

This account of the means of cure is followed by a fhort and 
barren fection on the convalefcent ftate, and the confequences of 
the fever. 

We now come to the fecond head. The principal part of our 
author’s obfervations on it occur in the fecond article of the 
appendix, which contains five other papers. This paper is en- 
titled, * An examination of the different means which have been 
hitherto employed to deftroy the jail contagion, with the fupe- 
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rior advantages of the nitrous acid.’ In pages 40 and 41, Dr. 
S. lays it down as an indubitable truth, that a certain clafs of 
contagions is, in every inftance, the refult of putrefaétion. 

‘ We know, (he obferves,) that all the excretions of the human 
body have made a certain advance or progrefs towards putridity, and 
that, placed in circumitances favourable to putrefaction, they foon 
become highly putrid. We are certain that of all the human excre- 
tions, none is more highly animalized, or /o /u/ceptible of becoming 
putrid, as the peripiration or vapour iffuing from the furface of the 
body and longs. We know a'fo that the perfpiration of vegetables, 
confined under fimilar circumflances, becomes putrid, and in a high de- 
gree noxious to man. ‘4 fortiori then we may conclude that animal 
perfpiration undergoes a fimilar alteration, and will prove ftill more 
noxious.’ 

Without inquiring whether this dofrine be a repetition of 
trite, vegue, and random hypothefes, we afk what Dr. Smyth 
means by the terms putrid and putrefaction. If he refers to the 
fmell, as a teft of this ftate, we would afk why infection does 
not take place, where the fmell is infinitely ftronger and the 
odorous fubftance more abundant than in many places where 
the fever is caught? By what experiments does it appear 
that all the excretions © are nearer putrefaction than parts of 
the body from which they are eliminated ?? Who has fhewn 
that the perfpirable matter is fo highly animalized as our author 
ftates? Under what circumftances are ‘ confined vegetables’ 
noxious, except when they emit certain odours or mephitic gas ? 
Does the author mean that putrid vegetable perfpiration pro- 
duces a contagious febricula ; and putrid animal perfpiration a 
contagious fever, the fame in kind, but more malignant in de- 
gree? If he has no fuch meaning, what has his 4 fortieri to do 
in the argument? In his promifed enguiry concerning contagious 
difeafes, we hope to fee thefe difficulties removed. Meanwhile, 
we cannot but fay that it looks as if the Doctor had aflemb!ed 
a number of fa&ts which nature never intended for com- 
panions. We are the lefs inclined to truft his judgment in mat- 
ters of chemiftry, as we find him making chemical blunders of 
a magnitude hardly conceivable in this country, and at this 
period. At page 174 he mentions nitrous as the fame air with 
oxygene; and, a little below, he fpeaks of the deflagration of 
nitre aS * furnifhing a quantity of oxygene, or air much purer 
than the common air of the atmofphere.’ 

Acids in vapour and in a liquid ftate have been employed 
from time immemorial for di/infecting apartments, letters, and 
divers fubftances. M. Morveau—we think in the Dijon Me- 
moirse=gave an account of the fuccefsful application of muriatic 
acid, difengaged by the vitriolic. In an inffruéion quoted in 
the prefent defcription, M, Morveau’s procefs is recommended 
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for the fumigation of buildings when empty, and alfo contain- 
ing a number of fick perfons. Our author advifes the nitrous 
in preference. He relates two experiments, one with a moufe, 
another with a green-finch, expofed in a glafs veflel to denfe 
fumes of the nitrous acid, and fuftaining the trial without in- 
jury. The green-finch, expoted to the fumes of muriatic acid, 
appears not to have fuffered ; and when Dr. S. and his friend 
expoi{ed themfelves to nitrous and muriatic vapours, they found. 
the latter only fomewhat more flimulating,—probably becaufe 
more volatile. Thefe trials, we think, determine nothing as to 
the greater or leis agreeablenefs. “The impregnation ought at 
leaft to have been alike. Now, temperature and quantity of 
materials being equal, we believe that the murtatic mixiure will 
emit much more than the nitrous; it is cheaper, and requires 
Jefs heat. After all, the effect of nitrous acid is, according 
to the author’s acknowledgment, (p- 1y4) by no means fully 
proved. 

‘ The moft highly contagious fevers that occur in our hofpitals, do 
not aff-ct the patients in general lodged in the {ame ward, but only the 
nurfes, or thofe patients who affilt them, or thofe who lie in the beds 
contiguous to the fick ; to fuch perfons I have frequently feen the fever 
communicated, and have alfo repeatedly prevented the farther fpread- 
ing of the difeafe, by placing gallipots, with the fuming nitrous acid, 
between the beds of the fick and of thofe who were not yet affected 
by the contagion. And, in private practice, | can declare with 
truth, that where the nitrous acid has been contlantly ufed as a fumi- 
gation, I have not known an inftance of a contagious fever having 
been communicated, even to a nurfe or an attendant.’ 

The remaining articles of the appendix are of lefs importance. 
We mutt not, however, conceal that Dr. S. appears to have 
exerted himfelf with great zeal and fuccefs, in cleanfing and 
fumigating the infected rooms and their contents ; and we muft 
add that, 1f the effects of the nitrous or marine acids in deftroy- 
ing contagion fhall be corroborated, he will have deferved well 
of his country by making them the object of attention. It is 
probable that, at the clofe of hoftilities, we fhall receive from 
the French fome fatisfactory intelligence as to the power of the 


muriatic acid. Bed > 





Art. VII. 4 Vindication of the Doctrine of Scripture, and of the 
Primitive Faith concerning the Deity of Chri: in Reply to Dr. 
Pricitiey’s Hiltory of Early Opinions, &c. By John Jamiefon, 
D.D. F.A.S.S. Minifter of the Gofpel, Forfar. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 1042. 14s. Boards. Dilly. 


)}NFORTUNATELY for the author of the large treatife here 
prefented to the public, the fubje& of his inquiry, during 
the 
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the time which was neceflary for drawing up the work, has in 
fome meature flipped out of fight, and been fucceeded by others 
in the theological department, ftill more important and funda- 
mental. While Dr. Prieftley and Mr. Lindfey on the one part, 
and Bifhop Horfley with feveral other ingenious and learned 
men on the other, kept alive the controverfy concerning the 
perfon of Chrift, the public attention was in fome degree at- 
tracted towards this point ; and we ourfelves fo far fell into the 
current of the time, as to devote a pretty large portion of our 
journal to this theological difpute. Whether the fubject 
was at that time fairly exhaufted, or whether, from a general 
difinclination in the public to attend to critical inquiries and 
fcholaflic difputes, the controverfy was left undecided, we fhall 
not determine: but, from our obfervation on the prefent ftate 
of the public mind, we entertain a full perfuafion that it would 
be as unpleafant to the generality of our readers, as (to own the 
truth) it would be irkfome to ourfelves, that we fhould return 
into the perplexed and endlefs labyrinth of theological polemics, 
In declining the farther difcuffion of the fubjeét of this work, 
we would, however, by no means be underftood to infinuate 
any general reflection on the labours of thofe learned divines 
who choofe to devote their time to thefe inquiries, nor any par- 
ticular flight of Dr. Jamiefcn. The perfevering induftry which 
could produce this elaborate treatife ; the ingenuity which could 
bring fo much evidence and fo many arguments to bear on one 
point ; and the zeal for the purity of the Chriftian faith which 
has, doubtlefs, fupported and animated the author through his 
Jong labour ; merit high encomium. We with pleafure add 
that we find, in this work, befides a full and well-arranged 
collection of the authorities and reafonings which have, of late 
years, been offered in refutation of the Unitarian doétrine, 
many new and pertinent citations from the fathers, accom- 
panied with learned and ingenious remarks ; and that, on the 
whole, we confider this as the moft complete body of teftimony 
and argument in vindication of the doétrine of the Deity of 
Chiift which has appeared, and think it worthy of being re- 

commended as fuch to the attention of theological ftudents. 
Concerning the author’s general plan, it will be proper to 
give our readers fome information. His firft obje& is to af 
certain the true doctrine of the antient Jews concerning the 
Meffiah. He attempts to prove that the doctrine held by Philo 
the Jew, concerning the Logos, was not borrowed from Plato; 
and that Plato’s idea of the divine nature was not originally his 
own, but that both Philo and Plato borrowed the do@rine from 
Oriental tradition, ultimately to be traced to divine revelation. 
Among the Jews, he finds Trinitarian ideas long before the ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of Chrift.—A very large part of the work is devoted to 
the examination of the do€trine of the New Teftament concern- 
ing Jefus Chrift ; and his divinity is inforced from the language 
of the Evangelifts, from the doctrine and miracles of Chrift, 
from his aflumption of the power of forgiving fins, and from 
the titles 7 am, and Son of God. Dr. Prieftley’s arguments 
againft the Deity of Chrift, from the general tenor of fcrip- 
ture, from the fuppofed difficulty of tracing the time when the 
doétrine was firft divulged, from Chrift’s not being the obje& 
of prayer, from the contradiction implied in the notion of tri- 
nity in unity, from the doctrine of materialifm, and from the 
inutility of this belief,—are feparately examined. ‘Thus far Dr. 
Jamiefon proceeds in his firft volume.. 

The bufinefs of the fecond volume is to review the hiftory of 
the Unitarian dotrine among Jewifh and among Gentile 
Chriftians, and to refute the accounts given of both in Dr, 
Prieftley’s Early Opinions. In the inquiry concerning the 
Jewith Chriftians, the doctrine of the apoftolic fathers is ex- 
amined : it is maintained that the Hebrew Chriftians were not 
Ebionites; that the Nazarenes and Ebionites were not the fame 
people, and did not hold the fame opinions; that there were 
orthodox Jews at Jerufalem fubfequent to the time of Adrian; 
and that the Ebionites were heretics. Refpecting the Gentile 
Chriftians, the author firft examines Dr. Prieftley’s prefumptive 
evidence that the majority of early Chriftians were Unitarians 
from their being in communion with the Catholic church, from 
their having no diftin&t name, and from various other circum- 
ftances; he then examines the direct evidence on the fame 
point from teftimony ; replies to Dr. Prieftley’s anfwers to ob- 
jeCtions ; and, laftly, adduces direct evidence that the primi. 
tive Chriftians were Trinitarians. 

This extenfive outline is filled up with a great variety of ci- 
tations and arguments, and the whole is written in perfpicuous 
and accurate language. Of the writer’s flyle and method of 
arguing, we fhall give a fpecimen in his remarks in refutation 
of Dr. Prieftley’s notion concerning Philo’s doétrine of the 
Logos, that he afcribes to it an occafional perfonality : 

© The Doétor grants, that * in Philo, we find fomething more 
neatly approaching to a real perfonification of the Logos,’ than in 
the writings of the Platonifts, Their Logos, being only « a ftrongly 
figurative perfonification,’’ is deprived of perfonality altogether. But 
becaufe Philo “‘ approaches more nearly to a real perfonification,’” 
fomething more is allowed to his, as it is a ftep nearer to real exift. 
ence, An accafional exiftence is afcribed to it. ‘* He did not like 
them (the Platonifing Chriftians) make a permancut intelligent perfor 
of the Divine Loges, he made an occafional one of it, making it the 
vifible medium of all the communications of God to man, that by 

which 
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which he both made the world, and alfo converfed with the patriarchs 
of the Old Teftament.’’ It is then granted that Philo really made a 
perfon of the Logos. This is lo far good. However, the word occafonal 
is thrown in, to deprive this conceflion of all its weight. But hath 
Philo himfelf faid, that he confidered the Logos as an occafional per- 
fon only ?. The Doétor does not affert this. He only infers it. Now 
the premifes, from which he forms fo extraordinary a conclufion, muft 
Certainly be very clear. Hath Philo faid, that this Logos, after be- 
ing emitted by God, is again abforbed? No! Hath he faid that he 
hath a perifhable exiltence? ‘The very contrary. For he calls him the 
** eternal Logos,—of neceflity immortal.”’ What then? Philo, when 
declaring the faith of the ancient church with refpect to the Logos, 
happens to exprefs himfelf thus: ‘* This world of ideas has no place 
but the Divine Logos which difpofes all things.’” The Doétor adds, 
«« In another paflage alfo, fpeaking of the different fignifications of 
place, he fays, that ¢ one of them is the divine Logos, the whole of 
which God himfelf has filled with incorporeal powers.’ In this place 
the Logos is evidently nothing more than the divine mind itfelf, or the 
feat of hisideas.’? Ajthough Dr. P. could clearly thew that Philo in 
fome inftances ufes the term Logos as merely fignifying the divine 
mind, it would not amount to a proof that he never ufes it as the name 
of a proper perfon. But the connection and itructure of the firit paf- 
fage, afford feveral ftrong prefumptions, that even here a perfon is 
meant. For as Philo, when elfewhere defcribing the fenfible world, 
calls it the younger fon of God, as contradiftinguifhed from the Logos, 
whom he calls the elder, he ufes the fame language here. He ‘alfo 
afcribes the fame work to the Logos, as in another place to that 
Creative power which, according to his idea, attends him who is; af- 
firming that he “* adorned the univerfe.”? Even here he declares, that 
the Logos is *« the power which made the world.’? When he adds 
that this power ‘* hath its fource with the true good,’” he certainly in- 
tends to diftinguifh the Logos from the Father. Why does he {peak 
of fource, unlefs he mean to exprefs perfonal derivation? Can ** the 
divine mind’’ be faid to have a /ource in any fenfe ? The Doétor cer- 
tainly mifunderftands that fentence, in which he makes Philo fay, 
«« For what other proper place can there be to receive, and contain, 
not only all sdeas, but even a fingle idea?’? In this fentence Philo 
does not fpeak of ideas, but of powers. 

« But as our author undoubtedly views both the paffages quoted in 
the fame fenfe, and the latter, indeed, as moft clearly reipecting ** the 
divine mind,”” by it we may certainly judge of the meaning of the 
former. From the connexion it evidently appears that Dr. P. has 
grofsly mifapplied it. Giving the different fignifications of place, 
Philo fays: ** It is underftocd in a threefold fenie. Firft, it denotes . 
Spac, hich is filled with bodies. “Secondly, the divine Logos, whom 
God himfelf has completely filled with incorporeal powers. But ina 
third fenfe, God himtelf is called place, becaufe he comprehends all, 
and is fully comprehended by none, and becaule he is his own fpace, 
containing himfelf, aud filled by himfelf alone.’ Here he clearly 
diltinguifhes God from his Logos; and therefore, by the latter term 
does not mean ‘ the divine mind itfelf,’? but a diflin& perfon from 
him who is here called God. 


‘ From 
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« From this paflage we alfo learn, in what fenfe he fays, «* The 
world of ideas cow/d have no other place but the divine Logos, For 
what other place could there be to receive and contain, I fay not, all 
his powers, but evena fingle one?’’ He plainly means to exhibit the 
Logos as infinite ; and, in contradiftinGion to every creature, as alone 
capable of containing all the ideas, and all the powers of the Father. 

« Is it any argument againft Philo, that he calls the Logos “ the 
image of God ?’’ Does not the infpired writer to the Hebrews do the 
fame? Who is the expre/s image of his perfon, ch.i. 3. Making allow- 
ance for the imperfection of every metaphor ufed on this fubjedt, 
there is not one paflage produced by the Doétor, but might eafily be 
proved to apply to the Logos as aperfon. He feems really convinced 
of this himfelf. And for this reafon has he produced his new theory 
of occafional perfonality. 

« But have we yet found any thing from which our author had rea- 
fon to infer, that Philo believed that the Logos was an occafional per- 
fon? Nota fhadow of proof. Therefore he calls in the affiftance of 
his corps de referve, his forlorn hope, bold fuppofition, <‘* It might 
be imagined,’”’ he fays, ** that the Divine Being, by the emiffion of 
this Logos in fo fubftantial a form, would be deprived of fome of his 
power ; but to this Philo would probably have replied, that this /econd 
God was only like a lamp lighted at the original fountain of light, 
which did not diminifh its fubitance or fplendor.—Or he might have 
fuppofed that the lofs fuftained by the emiflion of the Logos was only 
temporary, becaufe he thought that the emiffion of the Logos only 
refembled the emiffion of light from the fun “* which was afterwards 
drawn into its fource again.”’ All that this requires is a Spartan an- 
{wer. Probably! Might J” 


This point appears to be fairly argued. We fhall only add 
that we fhould have been better fatisfied with Dr. Jamiefon’s 
work, if we had found nothing in it befides teftimony and ar- 
gument: but fometimes we perceive a pretty ftrong tin@ure of 
that gall of Litterne/s, which feems, from the practice of po- 
lemics, to be an eflential ingredient in theological controverfy. 
It was not neceflary, in endeavouring to prove the deity of 
Chrift, to hold Socinian intelle&t cheap ; to charge Dr. Prieft- 
ley with blafphemous boldnefs ; nor to intimate that his mora- 
lity has no better foundation than his religious fyftem. When 
will theological difputants learn to difmifs that ufelefs and mif- 


chievous figure of rhetoric, called Crimination ? E 





Art. VIII. Llangollen Vale, with other Poems. By Anna Seward, 
gto. 3S. Sael. 1796. 


TH name prefixed to this {mall aflemblage of poems we] be 

a fufiicient warrant, with the lover of produétions of this 
clafs, to expect the gratification refulting from elegant defcrip- 
tion, refined fentiment, copious imagery, and harmonious ver- 


fification. 
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fification. If this copioufnefs and refinement have on fome oc-. 
cafions run out into prolixity, and the perpetual ftudy of un- 
common and poetical expreffion have fometimes led to affecta- 
tion and obfcurity, thefe blemifhes will not call forth fevere cri- 
ticifm from one whofe mind is more fenfible to beauties than 
defeéts. Exuberance of mediocrity is, indeed, entitled to little 
efteem : but the power of a free produétion of pleafing objeés 
is too valuable, not to make us interefted in cherifhing it by 
liberal applaufe. 

The firft and principal piece in this colle€tion, entitled 
Llangollen Vale, purfues the hiftory of that delightful retreat, 
from the time of Glendour, who made it the fcenc of his ene 
terprifing valour, to its prefent ftate, dignified and rendered in- 
terefting by the refidence of an accomplifhed pair of female 
friends, Lady Eleanor Butler and Mifs Ponfonby ; as a tribute 
of refpect to whom, the poem was apparently written. We 
fhall copy fome ftanzas : 


« Now with a Veftal luftre glows the Var, 
Thine, facred FrigNDsHIP, permanent as pure ; 
In vain the flern Authorities affail, 
In vain Perfuafion fpreads her filken lure, 
High-born, and high-endow’d, the peerlefs Twain *, 
Pant for coy Nature’s charms ’mid filent dale, and plain. 


Thro? ELeanora, and her Zara’s mind, 
Early tho’ genius, tafte, and fancy flow’d, 
Tho’ all the graceful Arts their powers combin’d, 
And her lait polifh brilliant Life beftow’d, 
‘The lavifh Promifer, in Youth’s foft morn, 
Pride, Pomp, and Love, her friends, the fwect Enthufiafts fcorn. 


Then rofe the Fairy Palace of the Vale, 
Then bloom’d around it the Arcadian bowers; 
Screen’d from the ftorms of Winter, cold and pale, 
Screen’d from the fervors of the fultry hours, 
Circling the lawny crefcent, foon they rofe, 
To letter’d eafe devote, and Friendfhip’s bleft repofe. 


Smiling they rofe beneath the plaftic hand 
Of Energy, and Tafte ;—nor only they, 
Obedient Science hears the mild command, 
Brings every gift that fpeeds the tardy day, 
Whate’er the pencil fheds in vivid hues, 
Th’ hiftoric tome reveals, or fings the raptur’d Mufe. 


= 





‘ * Peerless Twain. Ricguv Honorasire Lavy Ereanok 
Butver, and Miss Ponsonsy, now feventeen years refident in 
Llangollen Vale, and whofe Gueft the Author had the honor to be, 
during feveral delightful days of the late Summer.’ 


How 
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How fweet to enter, at the twilight grey, 
The dear, minute Lyceum * of the Dome, 
When, thro’ the colour’d cryftal, glares the ray, 
Sanguine and folemn ’mid the gathering gloom, 
While glow<worm lamps diffufe a pale, green light, 
Such as in moffy lanes illume the ftarlefs night. 


Then the coy‘ Scene, by deep’ning veils o’erdrawn, 

In thadowy elegance feems lovelier ftill; 

Tall thrubs, that fkirt the femi-lunar lawn, 

Dark woods, that curtain the oppofing hill; 
While o’er their brows the bare cliff faintly gleams, 
And, from its paly edge, the evening-diamond + ftreams. 
What ftrains /Eolian thrill the dufk expanfe, 

As rifing gales with gentle murmurs play, 

Wake the loud chords, or every fenfe intrance, 

_ While in fubfiding winds they fink away ! 

Like diftant choirs, ** when pealing organs blow,”” 
And melting voices blend, majetlically flow.’ 


The Verjes on Wrexham, &c. which fucceed, aim at little 
more than perfonal compliment. The poem on Hoyle Lake, a 
fea- bathing place in Chefhire, is chiefly defcriptive. Herva at 
the Lomb of Argantyr, a gleaning of Norfe poetry, employs the 
terrific imagery of Runic mythology to produce an effect, which 
we fear will be thought much impaired, by the exceflive ampli- 
fication of the original, in a paraphrafe that fearcely leaves any 
likenefs to the text, It contains, however, many nervous lines. 
and imprefflive images.—One of the moft pleafing pieces, be- 
caufe written from the heart, is entitled Byam, and defcribes 
the native village of the authorefs, with many tender touches 
of filial afe&tion and reverence towards her father, who was 
sector of the place. An addrefs to Time paff, and a few Sonnets, 
clofe the volume. Frem the latter, we thall felect one as a 
fpecimen. 


‘ SonneT.—InNviTATION TOA Frienp. 
* Since dark December fhrouds the tranfient day, 
And ftormy Winds are howling in their ire, 
Why com’ft not THov, who always can’ft infpire 


a 





« * Lyceum,—the Library, fitted up in the Gothic tafte, the painted 
windows of that form. In the elliptic arch of the door, there is a prif- 
matic lantern of varioufly tinted glafs, containing two large lamps with 
their reflectors, The light they fhed refembles that of a Volcano, 
Zloomily glaring. Oppofite, on the chimney-piece, a couple of {mall 

mps, in marble refervoirs, affift the prifmatic lantern to fupply the 
place of candles, by a light more confonant to the ftyle of the apart- 
pe the pictures it contains of abfent Friends, and to its aérial 
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© > Evening- Star.’ 
Rev. Junz, 1796. M The 
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The foul of cheerfulnefs, and beft array 
A fullen hour in {miles ?—O! hafte to pay 
The cordial vifit fullen hours require ! 
Around the circling Walls a glowing fire 
Shines ;—but it vainly thines in this delay 
Fo blend thy {pirit’s warm Promethean light. 
Come then, at Science, and at Friendfhip’s call, 
Their vow’d Difciple ;—come, for they invite ; 
The focial Powers without thee languifh all. 
Come,—that I may not fear the winds of night, 
Nor coust the heavy eve-drops as they fal! !’ 


This will remind the reader of Milton’s * Lawrence, of 
virtuous father, virtuous fon,” Sonnet xx.: but the ideas are 
agreeably varied. 
g y - Ar. 


Art. 1X. An Effay on Defign in Gardening, firft publithed in 1768, 
now greatly augmented. Al‘o a Revifal of feveral hater Publi- 


cations on the fame Subject. By George Mafon*. 8vo. pp. 215. 
6s. Boards. Meff. White. 1795. 


H: who enters the lift of contending parties, and tilts with 
many a douwghty knight, armed at all points, after having 
himfelf been in a ftate of infirmity during twenty-feven years, 
muft havea bold heart. We fincerely commiferate the infirmities 
of every man: but one who tells us that, ¢ from fome very fingular 
infirmities of conftitution the writer has never feen any of the 
places mentioned by him (except Paine’s Hill once in 1770) 
fince the eflay was firft publifhed ; therefore it ftill refers to the 
ftate they were ia previous to1768;’ and that ‘thefe conftitutional 
infirmities have alfo occafioned fo long a delay in the re-publi- 
cation ;” cannot furely be a proper perfon to teach an adfive em- 
ployment, nor to become an arbiter in modern improvements. 

There are ftudies, however, to which men of learning and 
teifere may apply themfelves profitably ; and in which they may 
afford entertainment, at leaft, to thofe whofe fituations are of a 
more active nature-—Antiquity is one of thefe’ fubjeéts, and 
one to which Mr. M. has not been inattentive ; as we fhall 
prefently have the pleafure of fhewing. 

Mr. Walpole, (now Ear] of Orford, ) in a paper intitled the Hif- 
tory of Modern Tafte in Gardening, printed in the fourth vo- 
ume of his Anecdotes of Painting in England, fays,** We do not 
precifely know what our anceftors meant by a bower, it was pro- 
bably an arbour ; fometimes it meant the whole frittered inelofure, 
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a) 


* It is perhaps unneceflary to apprize our readers that the author 


of this Effay, and the writer of the Poem on Englith Gardening, are 
not the fame. 


and 
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and in one inftance it certainly included a labyrinth. Rofa- 
mond’s bower was indifputably of that kind, though whether 
compofed of walls or hedges we cannot determine.” This 
fubject Mr. Mafon takes up, and, after a few pages of learned 
remarks on it, feparates it into an appendix to a chapter on 
what he calls Mr, Walpole’s Treatife. ‘This appendix we 
tranfcribe, as we think it will gratify the curiofity of our 
readers. 


« Bower in Englifh (according to Mr. Manning’s edition of Lye’s 
dictionary) is exaétly the fame with the Saxon dur or dure. In the 
Saxon authorities (there referred to) dur ttands for Abraham’s fens, 
for the facred tabernacle, for parlour or chamber, and for bed-chamber. 
This information Mr. Manning very obligingly gave me {ome years 
ago. He alfo informed me, that the chara¢teriitic mark of the Saxon 
word was privacy, and that dur fignified any erettion for private ufe, 
whether the whole of a building, or only an apartment. | find it ufed 
alfo for a private room in the Chronicon Saxonicum, p. 149. Ina 
poem printed in Hickes’s Thefaurus, and fuppofed to be written be- 
fore Henry 2d’s reign, dure is uled for a buttery, and doures for pri- 
vate rooms in anabbey. And Matthew Paris tranflites dur into tha- 
lamus. When the orthography was changed into doure, the word ftill 
retained its Saxon fenfes. That miltrefs of language Queen Eliza- 
beth perfeétly underftood its primitive fignificdtion, when the tranf- 
lated ‘* in hoc contubernio vita degenda eft”? (Sen. Epif. 107) by ** in 
this rotten dower our life we muft lead.’”? Bower certainly might 
(confiftently with its original import) have been alfo ufed for an ar- 
dour; but L cannot find any authentic and decifive inftance of fuch 
ufage, till towards the clofe of the 16th century. Chamber was always 
its moft common meaning, as long as it held a place in our /iving lan- 
guage. Mr. Warton has proved this to have been the cafe in poetry ; 
and an old vocabulary, fuppofed to have been compiled about 1440, 
explains dcawre by thalamus, conclave. Alfoin a plain narrative of the 
entertainment of Princefs Catherine on her intended marriage to 
Prince Arthur, 1501, we read ** Uppon faturdaie becaufe it was raynie, 
and nct cleere ne ftable weather, the company of nobles made paftime 
in their dowers and chambers,’’ and again, ‘* daunced in their bowers 
and chambers all that fame daye.”’ 

‘ From chamber to refidence the tranfittion was eafy. In this latter 
fenfe it is often ufed by Spenfer * and Skelton +, and once at leait 
even by Chaucer f in like manner as by the elegant Dunbar in his 
golden terge, who {peaks of birds in blooming thickets, as ‘ within 
their bouris.’’? Such expreffions by degrees brought the word to fig- 
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‘ * It is in this way, that Spenfer calls a garden the Bower of blifs, 
But the appellation no more proves dcwer to fignify a garden, than 
on would have fignified a garden, if he had called it the as of 

ifs.’ 

‘ + In Skelton’s Speake Parrot it ftands for the prrrot’s cace.’ 

© t See Chaucer’s Cuckowe and Nightingale ver. 667.” 
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nify not only ardeurs (whether natural or * artificial) but even the 
foades beneath them; and feem alfo to have occafioned its original 
meaning by the middle of the 17th century, to be moftly forgotten. 
Of this we have a remarkable inftance in Bathurft’s tranflation of 
Spenfer’s Shepherd’s calender iato latin, where he renders this line in 
Muguft 
o4 Than bed, or ower, both which I All with cries) 
Quam lectus, quamque umbra domis: hzc irrigo fletu. 


This corrupted ufage, being the only one in vogue, induced Junius 
to derive Jower from bough, and interpret it by ardozr. And John- 
fon, notwithftanding all his animadverfions on the errors of Junius, 
has in this article abfolutely outvied the abfurdity of his predeceffor. 
He adopts both the erroneous derivation, and the expofition by aa- 
éour ; and to prove the latter produces three examples. Ofthefe, the 
firt (from Milton) is quite nugatory; the fecond (from Waller) is 
worfe; for it would make the poet turn heaven into arbours. His 
third infance is from Pope’s Odyffey : 


Refrefh’d they wait them to the 4ewer of flate, 
Where, circled by his peers, Atrides fate. 


This bower of fate (produced as an example of arbour) happens to be 
a magnificent room of audience in the palace of Menelaus. 

‘ We know, that the word dower at this day lives only in poetry, 
and that modern bards chiefly ufe it for imbowering jade, or a fradg 
enclofure. Yet fome of them ftill apply it occafionally according to its 
original import. Pope does, as we have feen already ; and fo does 
Prior in his Solomon: 


To lead her forth to a diftinguifh’d dower, 
And bid her drefs the ded. 


It is foufed, as early as in Drayton’s miferies of Queen Margaret 
[ Led him through London to the Bifhop’s dcawver. ] 


and as jate as in Shenftone’s School-miftre/s. 
In knightly caftles, or in ladies’ bowers. 

‘ Rofamond’s Bower is fpoken of by Fabian, who fays, ‘* this 
hoxfe after fome writers was named Labyrinthus, or Dadalus worke, 
or Low/e wroughte like unto a knot in a garden called a maze.”? A 
tower at this period was ufually but a fmall part of a manfion. Au- 
thors nearer to the age of Rofamond ftyle it only a chambert+. And 
Mr. Warton fhews, that a Rofamend’s chamber was to be found in 
many other of Henry 2d’s palaces t. How writers within the two 


fait centuries may have mifreprefented Rofamond’s Bower is hardly 
worth enquiring. 





‘ * By alinein Browne’s Britannia’s Paftorals 
(Then to the ardors walke, then to the doqwres) B. 2. Song 3. 
ene might conclude, that bowre was then ufed for a aatural but not 
an artificial arbour.’ 
‘ + Knyghton inter Decem Scriptores col. 2395, and Higden ac- 
cording to the Englifh Polychronicon printed by Treveris, p. 279.’ 
‘ } Madox’s Firma Burgi, €4 and 163.’ 
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« That the Bower of Havering was only another name for the 
king’s heufe, is confirmed by traditionary report, not yet worn out. 
When I firft refided there in 1770, the minifter told me of an old 
man, who could remember many chimaies of the old bower ftanding. 
Havering atte Bower is the name of this royal demefne in its charter 
from Edward 4th. ‘The fame appellation may be traced confiderably 
higher. There are two inftruments figned by Edward 3d in the 5th 
year of his reiga dated Haverymg atie boure*. Should it be afked, 
why the royal feat at Havering was fo particularly diftinguifhed by the 
name of a dower, there are reafons (not improbable) to be given for 
it. The characteriftic of privacy feems to have eminently obtained 
there in days of old. Its territory is {till nearly furrounded by the 
wild foreft of Hainault, and that territory itfelf, which retains the title 
of a park, beautifully diverfified with rolling hills and dales ; and mutt 
have been infinitely more beautiful, when covered with thofe woods of 
oak, that the ravage of the laft century + deftroyed. Not that thefe 
particular-circumftances are at all neceflary to account for the name of 
a dower. Mr. Manning has fhewn me by many initances, there is no 
fach fingularity in the denomination as is commonly thought: for that 
the very fame meaning is conveyed by the termination of dury, affixt 
to feats in Hertfordthire, and elfewhere. Thus Cafhiodury means 
the chief detached feat in Cafhio hundred, and Gorhaméury the fat 
of Robert de Gorham abbot of Sc. Aleans }.’ 


The paper and the printing of this volume are very good. 

Let us not forget to repeat that Mr. Mafon informs the 
reader, in his preliminary advertifement, that his * Essay was 
firft publifhed, without the writer’s name, in 1768’—accord- 
ingly, fome account of that edition appeared in our Review, 
vol. xxxix. p. 64. It was then only an eighteen-penny 
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Art. X. Commentaries on the Laws of England, in Four Books, by 
Sir William Blackftone, Knight, one of the Jullices of his Ma- 
jefty’s Court of Common Pleas. The Twelfth Edition, with the 
jaft Corre&tions of the Author; and with Notes and Additions by 
Edward Chriftian, Efg. Barrifter at Law, and Profeffor of the 
Laws ef England in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
il. 42s. Boards. Cadell, jun. and Davies. 


j7 was odferved by the eloquent author of the Effay on the 
Law of Bailments, {the late Sir. W. Jones,) that Judge 








+s Englith Poetry, vol. i. P- 304 note.’ 


‘ + Richard Dean had Havering Manor in Effex, whofe park he 
unmercifully demolifhed. Parliamentary Hifiory, vol. 23. p. 194.’ 
‘ ~ That the termination 4ury was fometimes derived from dur, ap- 
pears in an old monkifh writer (Galfridus de fontibus) quoted in Bar- 


tely’s Antiquitates S. Edmundi burgi p. 24, who tranflates Sfaydene- 
burie into wvirginalis thalamus.’ 
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Blackftone’s ** Commentaries are the moft correé& and beau- 
tiful outline that was ever exhibited of any human fcience.”— 
This praife, exalted as it is, appears to be deferved, if we con- 
fider the degree of information which is there collected, the lucid 
arrangement with which it is difpofed, and the fimple and claffical 
language in which it is exprefled. The disjointed and fcat- 
tered materials, of which the fyftem of Englifh jurifprudence 
is compofed, had never been brought together and methodized, 
until our learned commentator undertook the nice and difficult 
tafk.—We are aware that this affertion may be confidered by 
fome as too unlimited, and that Wood’s Inftitutes may be 
mentioned as an exception: but let the peculiar merits of the 
two works be compared, where a comparifon will hold, and 
we doubt not that the general voice will fanction our opi- 
nion. Eleven editions, independently of Irifh and Scotch pi- 
racies, have already been exhautted; and Mr. Chriftian now 
undertakes to edit an author, of whofe merits he is perfectly 
fenfible.—We are told in his preface that— 

« He had formed the refolution to fubjoin a variety of notes to the 
text, and a fupplement to each chapter, where the fubject feemed im- 
portant and unexhaulted, and in this manner to extend the whole to 
five volumes. 

‘ But as it would have required a great length of time to have com- 
pleted fo extenfive a defign, he was induced to fupply the prefent 
Proprietors of the work, who were preparing a new edition, with the 
notes, and to referve the confideration of fuch fubjeéts as have not an 
immediate reference to any paflage in the Commentaries for a fepa- 
raté fupplemental volume. , 

« In this edition the author’s text is in no inftance altered, but the 
principal changes, which either the legiflature or the decifions of the 
courts have introduced into the law fince the laft corrections of the 
author, are {pecified and explained by the Editor in the notes *. 

‘« The Commentaries on the Laws of England now form an effential 
part of every gentleman’s library ; the beautiful and lucid arrange- 
ment, the-purity of the language, the claflic eloquence of the quota- 
tions and allufions, the clear and intelligible explanation of each fub- 
ject, muft always yield as much pleafure as improvement; and 
wherever any conftitutional or legal queftion is agitated, they are the 
firit, and in general, the beft authority referred to. In order to add 
to their utility in this refpeét, the Editor has annexed fuch exceptions 
and particular inftances, as he thought would render the information 
ftill fuller and more complete. Where he has prefumed to queftion 
any of the learned Commentator’s dottrines, he has affigned his rea- 
ions for his doubt or diffent: but where he has difcovered an inac- 


euracy arifing merely from inadvertence, he has ftated it without 
{cruple or ceremony.’ 





‘ * The Editor’s notes are feparated from the Judge’s notes and 
text by a line, and are referred to by figures, thus (1), and the 
pages of the former editions are preferved ip the margin.’ 
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We have attended to the additions that are made by Mr. 
Chriftian, and we think that they appear generally to be of an 
ufeful nature, and entitled to a place in an elementary work.— 

In order to enable our readers to form a judgment of the man- 
ner in which the notes are executed, we will tranfcribe note 3, 
p. 171, on the fubject of contingent remainders. 


‘ We have feen before, in chapter vii. that, ina grant of a fee-fim- 
le to A, it is neceflary to give itto A and his heirs; of a fee-tail, to 
A and the heirs of his body ; and that a grant to A, without any ad- 
ditional words, gives him only an eitate for life. Hence the word Seirs 
in the firft cafe, and the words 4eirs of the body in the fecond, are faid 
to be words of limitation, becaufe they limit or defcribe what intereft 
A takes by the grant, v/z. in one cafe, a fee-fimple, in the other, a 
fee-tail: and the heirs in both inftances take no intereit any farther 
than as the anceftor may permit the eftate to defcend to them. But if 
a remainder is granted, or eftate devifed to the heirs of A, where 
no eftate of freehold is at the fame time given to A, the heir of 
A cannot take by defcent from A; but he takes by purchafe, under 
the grant, in the fame manner as if the eftate had been given to hii 
by his proper name. Here the word heirs is called a word of pure 
chafe. Having premifed the diftinétion between words of limitation 
and words of purchafe, I may obferve, that the much-talked of rule 
in Shelly’s cafe, 1 Co. 104. is this, wiz. ‘* when the anceftor, by any 
gift or conveyance, takes an eftate of freehold, and in the fame gift 
or conveyance an eftate is limited, either mediately or immediately, 
to his heirs in fee or in tail, that always in fuch cafes the heirs are 
words of limitation, and not words of purchafe ;’” and the remainder 
is faid to be executed in the anceftor, where there is no intermediate 
eftate ; or veffed, when an eitate for life or in tail intervenes, 

‘ As if an ettate be given to A for life, and after his death, to the 
heirs of his body ; this remainder is executed in A, or it unites with 
his eftate for life ; and the effect isthe fame as if the eftate had at once 
been given to A and the heirs of his body ; which expreflion limits 
an eltate tail to A, and the iffue have no indefeafible intereit conveyed 
to them, but can only take by defcent from A. So alfo if an ettate be 
given to A for life, with remainder to B for life or in tail, remainder to 
the heirs, or the heirs of the body, of A—A takes an eltate for life, in 
this cafe, with a vefted remainder in fee or in tail; and his heir under 
this grant can only take by defcent at his death. Fearne, 21. But 
when the eftate for life, and the remainder in tail or in fee unite and 
eoalefce, and 4eirs is a word of limitation, the two eftates mult be 
created by the fame inftrument, and muft be either both legal, or 
both truft eftates. Doug. 490. 27.R. 444. The rule with regard tg 
the execution or coalition of fuch eftates feems now to be the {ame in 
equitable as in legal eltates. 1 Bro. 206. And in all thefe cafes where a 
perfon has aneftate tail, or a velted remainder in tail, he can cut off the 
expectations or inheritance of his ifflue, by a fine or a recovery. Doug. 
323.In ordertherefore to fecure a certain provifion for children, the me 
thod was invented of granting thee tate to the father for life, and, after 
bis death, to his firft and other fons in tail; for the words /on of 
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daughter were held to be words of purchafe, and the remainder ta 
them did not, like the remainder to 4eirs, unite with the prior eftate 
of freehold. But if the fon was pnborn, the remainder was contingent, 
and might have been defeated by the alienation of the father by 
feoffment, fine, or recovery: to prevent this, it was neceffary to in- 
terpofe truftees, to whom the eftate is given upon fuch a determina- 
tion of the life-eftate, and in whom it refts, till the contingent eftate, 
if at all, comes into exiftence ; and thus they are faid to fuprort and 
preferve the contingent remainders. This is called a fri fettlement, and 
is the only mode (executory devifes excepted) by which a certain and 
indefeafible provifion can be fecured to an unborn child. But in the 
cafe of articles or covenants before marriage, for making a fettlement 
upon the hufband and wife, and their offspring, if there be a limita- 
tion to the parents for life, with a remainder to the heirs of their 
bodies, the latter words are generally confidered as words of purchafe, 
and not of limitation ; and a court of equity will decree the articles to 
be executed in ftrict fettlement. See Fearne, 124, and examples there 
cited. It being the great object of fuch fettlements to fecure fortunes 
for the iffue of the marriage, it would be ufelefs to give the parents 
an eftate tail, of which they would almoft immediately have the ab- 
folute difpofal. And therefore the courts of equity will decree the 
eftate to be fettled upon the parent or parents for life ; and upon the 
determination of that eftate by forfeiture, to truftees to fupport con- 
tingent remainders for their lives ; and after their deceafe, to the firft 
and other fons fucceffively in tail, with remainder to all the daughters 
in tail as tenants in common, with fubfequent remainders or prowifions 
according to the occafions and intentions of the parties. In thefe 
ftrict fettlements, the eftate is unalienable till the firft fon attains the 
age of 21, who, if his father is dead, has then, as tenant in tail, full 
power over the eftate; or if his father is living, he then can bar his 
own iffue, by a fine independent of the father. Crue, 161. But the 
father, and the fon at that age, can cut off all the fubfequent limit- 
ations, and difpofe of the ejiate in any manner they pleafe by joining in 
acommon recovery. This is the origin of the vulgar error, that a te- 
nant-of an cftate-tail muft have the confent of his ebdeit fon to enable 
him to cut of the intail; for that is neceflary where the father has 
only a life-eftate, and his eldeit fon has the remainder in tail. But 
there isno method whatever of fecuring an eftate to the grandchildren 
of a perfon, who is without children at the time of the fettlement ; for 
the law will not admit of a perpetuity ; and lord Thurlow has defined 
2 perpetuity to be ** any extenfion of an eftate beyond a life in being, 
and 21 years after.”’ 2 Bro. 30. Seen. 4. Hence, where in a fettle- 
ment the father has a power to appoint an eftate to or amongtft his 
children, he cannot afterwards give this to his children in ftrié fettle- 
ment, or give any of his fons an eftate for life, with a remainder in 
tail to his eldeft fon ; for if he could do this, a perpetuity would be 
created by the original fettlement. 27. R. 241. 

‘The ftudent, who wifhes to obtain a clear and comprehenfive 
knowlege of this abftrufe branch of legal learning, cannot beftow too 
great attention upon Mr. Fearne’s treatife upon Contingent Remaind- 
ers and Executory Devifes, where it is learnedly and perfpicuoufly 
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difeuffed and methodized. I have thought it proper to feleé& and to 
{ubjoin here thefe important, though common, dillin¢tions, as in in- 
numerable inftances, from the ignorance ef the perfons employed, fa, 
mily fettlements, particularly in wills, have proved abortive, and the 
intentions of parents and teftators have Seen ynhappily difappointed.’ 


We muft not, however, conceal our opinion that thefe notes 
have been multiplied beyond any real neceffity and ufe; for the 
Editor has too frequently indulged himfelf in reafonings and 
remarks, which may be amufing, but are rarely calculated to 
affift the ftudent in the object of his inquiries.—Perhaps this 
fault is chargeable on the mode of publication adopted in the 
prefent in{ftauce ; and, as the work was publifhed in periodical 
numbers, Mr. Chriftian might be unwilling that any fingle 
number fhou!ld appear without the addition of a note.—Let 
this, however, be as it may, we think that a valuable work has 
received an increafe of value from the labours beftowed on it 





by the prefent Editor, S.R. 
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ArT. XI. ' Dialogues of the Gods, originally written in German by C. 
M. Wieland. 1zmo. pp.1i81. 3s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


WE have lately introduced the name, the character, and the 

writiigs of Wieland fo frequently and fo copioufly to our 
readers, that, on the prefent occafion, we have only to fpeak 
Specifically of the fmall volume before us.—The title will firft 
fuggeft that the work is an imitation of the Lucianic Dialogue, 
and will excite the remark that the humour of the heathen gods 
is now grown too {tale to be very amufing. We cannot but 
add that, in our opinion, thefe Dialogues of Wieland are ra- 
ther wanting in vivacity and appropriation, rarely provoking a 
{mile, or ftriking by felicity of adaptation; and fometimes 
leading into aukward incongruities, by the mixture of hea- 
thenifh with modern perfonages and fyftems. At the fame 
time, it muft be acknowleged that the fhrewdnefs of obferva- 
tion, and the folidity of judgment, with which the writer com- 
ments on the great fcenes now pffing in the moral and politi- 
cal world, cannot fail to intereft thofe whofe inquiries have 
been direted or whofe tafte inclines to fuch topics. To 
charactezife the work, indeed, in a few words, we fhould fay 
that it is calculated for the politician and the moralift, rather 
than for the man of letters or of mifcellaneous reading. 

Thefe dialogues are three in number. ‘The firft, entitled 
The Age of Retribution, contains a conference between Jupiter 
and Juno ; in which, while the latter endeavours to intereft her 
hufband in favour of the declining caufe of monarchical power, 
the former feems difpofed with philofophic calmnefs to give way 
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to the inevitable courfe of things, both above and below, and 
pronounces an oracle intimating that ‘* the kingdom of Nes 
mefis is at hand.” 

The Panacea is the title of the next dialogue; the interlocu- 
tors of which are Juno, Semiramis, Afpafia, Livia, and Q. Eli- 
tabeth, Its fubject is the mode of relieving monarchies from 
the dangers and diftrefles accumulating round them. The fee 
males refpectively give advice fuitable to the character and fitue 
ation which they are fuppofed to have maintained in life. We 
fhall copy the opinion of Elizabeth, which the author evidently 
means to offer as the dictate of true wifdom : 


‘ The reafon why many a fick perfon cannot recover, lies lefs in 
the want of effectual remedies, than in the paticnt’s unwillingnefs to try 
them. And this, I fear, may be the cafe with many kings, whom 
thou, great protectrefs of thrones, wouldft fain help out of their dif. 
ficulties. In my opinion there is, indeed, an infallible method, by 
which every thing might be kept in proper equilibrium between king 
and people; but as it 1s no lefs folitary than infallible, and requires a 
facrifice on the part of thy clients, which no one of them perhaps will, 
by choice, confent to—I muft acknowlege that I place littl more 
confidence in the effet of our deliberation, than Afpafia, and am 
almoft certain that neceflity alone will, at length, force thefe blind- 
folded men tothe meafures, which, I fear, they are neither joft enough, 
ror wife enough, to take of their own accord. Several propofals have 
already been made, which, under the preconceived conditions, would 
be very admirable ; but, unluckily, thefe conditions are of a nature not 
to be relied upon, or expected. Certainly, every nation, paternally 
governed by a wife and good prince, will feel itfelf happy under his 
fceptre. But where is the mortal, or the god, who can promile to 
any nation one, much lefs a fucceflion of fuch regents. And, if the 
reverfe takes place—if the monarch, who can and may do any thing, 
is a tyrant—if he gives unwife, unjuft laws, which infringe upon, or 
violate the rights of men—if he himfelf acknewleges no law but his 
prejudices and felfith paflions—if he difpofes, arbitrarily, of the pro- 
perty, the ftrength, the liberty and the lives of his fubjects—fquanders 
in favouritifm a — income harfhly {queezed—expofes his land to 
the oppreffion and devatftation of unneceffary and foolifh wars—in fhort, 
if he ufes his unlimited authority, as moft defpots have ever done, and 
ever will do—what then remains, upon the plan of the queen of 
Babylon, for his abufed people, but the melancholy choice of fuffering 
what is intolerable, or, if at length in defpair it breaks violently the 
infwpportable chain, to expofe itfelf to all the dangers and mifchiefs of 
a fudden, planlefs, and perhaps univerfally ruinous, revolution? If 
the monarch is a tyrant, I faid—and it will be anfwered, that our 
times produce no Bufirifes or Phalarifes, no Neroes or Domitians.— 
But there are many ways of being a tyrant. A man may be a tyrant 
under the mafk of a geod and pious prince, paternally anxious for the 
quiet and good order of his fubje&ts. ‘There are, perhaps, no more 
Neroes. But has nature broken the moulds in which the. fafhioned 2 
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Louis XI, of France; an emperor Ferdinand II. a Philip IT. of Spain? 
Was not the fourteenth Louis called the Great, and the fifteenth the 
Well-beloved ? And do there not vegetate, at this moment, fuch fa- 
thers of their country, who, when their love of juftice and their good- 
heartednefs is praifed by a thoufand tongues, look on with utter indif- 
ference, while their fubje¢!s are plundered in their name? Do we not 
know lands, which the liberality of nature, and the indullry of the 
inhabitants, had made examples of the moft flourifhing welfare, which 
have funken under fuch good princes into a decline, which they would 
certainly not have incurred under a Tiberius? Perhaps there lives 
not upon earth, a fovereign, for whofe ear and heart, the’lovely fur- 
name of Louis XII. (father of the people) would have no charms, 
and, yet, I can name more than one, who thinks he loves his people 
with the tendernefs of a father, and perhaps really loves them; whofe 
government is fo managed, that the year may be pretty accurately 
foretold, in which he will have reduced the greater number of his dear 
children to beggary. Undoubtedly Semiramis pronounced a great truth 
when fhe faid, that the evil, for which we are ftudying a remedy, can- 
not be removed by palliatives. But, what are all thefe illufions of the 
people, in which fhe, and Livia, feem to place the great art and myf- 
tery of reigning ; this pleafing dottrine of a paternal and filial rela- 
tionfhip, between fovereign and fubject ; or, thefe treacherous arts, te 
lull a people into fweet dreams of freedom, while bond after bond is 
coiled about its members; while it is amufed with mummeries and 
gilded hopes; while it is even ftudioufly provided with every 
opportunity of fatisfying its childifh or luxurious paflions, in order 
that it may feel happy for a moment, when it is imperceptibly model- 
ling into the victim of an artful demagogue, or a defpotic monarch ? 
What are thefe delufions but a fort of fpell, by which the evilis, for 
a fhort time, charmed to fleep, whilft it continues fecretly {preading, 
and muft break out afrefh with double fury at the leaft external occa- 
ficn ? Even the perpetual attention to the wifhes of the people, the 
careful regard to its prejudices and humours, and ~ call it by its true 
name) the political coquetry, with which j myfelf once wooed the ap- 
proval and the love of my capricious people, and which arofe lefs, 
perhaps, from the defire of pleafing, which is fo natural to our fex, 
than from a with to hide what of odious there might be in a pretty ab- 
folute way of governing, and from ihe neceflity of ftudying the lecurity 
of a throne, not very firm, itfelf deferves no better name, notwith- 
itanding all the praife I acquired, and the fatisfaction my people de- 
rived from it. It may be true of times, while as yet but confuled 
ideas are entertained of the reciprocal rights and duties of fovereign 
and fubjeét, while the people but imperfectly fufpect the full compafs 
of their juit claims, and the ruler is difpofed to give to his own every 
poilible extenfion, in fhort of times, in which we and our predeceffors 
governed, that every corrupt people, and, I willadd, every ignorant 
people, and every people habituated to centuries of deception, is 
cheated, and often muft be fo, for its own good, as long as this period 
of childhood, of error, and of delufion, endures: yet, at length, the 
time muft come, when men will no longer choofe to be cheated, will 
know how things are, and whether it be for them the leffer evil, to 
live in civil fociety, or to return to the natural flate of equality, and 
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under what conditions the former is to be preferred. Every thing 
deceives me, or this period is approaching ; and in that cafe I fee but 
one meafure, by which the dreadful evils, threatened to one portion 
of the human race, can be prevented. 


‘ Juno.—Haften to communicate them, Elizabeth ; for I hope thou 
wilt not, a fecond time, deceive my hopes. 

‘ Elizabeth.At lealt, goddets, the fault thall not be mine. My 
project, as I faid at frit, is no lefs the infallible, than the only one, 
which can rationally be embraced. But 1 believe I know rulers too 
well—from the firlt of kings to the burgomaiter of the fovalleit nett of 
Abderites in the world---to kope that by mere arguments, they will 
ever be motived to lend their hands to it. 

‘ Funo.— Let not this care embarrafs thee, Elizabeth. If this be 
all, we will find means to influence their will. 

‘ Elizabeth.—That is the very thing I queftion, goddefs. Cer. 
tainly iron neceffity will at length compel them to it; but if they leg 
it come to that, the right moment is over, and I no longer anfwer for 
the confequence.’ 


The Federation, by which is meant the folemn civic feftival 
celebrated at Paris on the reception of the firft conftitution, 
furnifhes a fubject for the fubfequent dialogue, which is divided 
into two parts, or acls, The fpeakers in she firft are Jupiter 
Olympius and Saint Louis, {an oddly matched pair,) and the 
two inferior Jupiters called Horkiys and Piuvius, referring to 
the bufinefs of the day, and the rain by which it was income 
moded. In the fecond part, Mercury, Numa, Henry LV., and 
Jouis XIV. are added to the perfons of the drama. ‘Their 
feveral obfervations concerning the wonderful and auguft cere- 
mony, taking place beneath them, form the matter of the dia» 
Jogue ; which contains various juft and ftriking fentiments. 

The merits of the tranflator may be eftimated by the extract 
which we have giyen. He is evidently no ordinary writer: 
but he appears to us to fucceed better in the grave and energe~ 
tic, than in the familiar and jocofe ftyle; in the Jatter of which 
his language is not free from ftiffnefs, with a little intermix- 
ture of fomewhat like provincialifm. If the prefent volume be 
favourably received, it is intimated that a fecond will be une 
dertaken ; we fhal] be glad to {ee it. A; 
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ArT. XIT. Exercifes of Piety; for the Ule of enlightened and vir- 
tuon: Chriftians. By G. J. Zollikofre, Paftor of the Reformed 
Church at Leinfic. ‘lranflated from the French Edition by James 
Manning, Potlor of the United Congregation of Diffenters in 
Exeter, vo. pp. 175. 35. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 


MES who are in the habit of ferious reflection are ftimulated 
io pious fentiment by every object of the furrounding 
creation: they ind ‘* Sermons in irces,” and beoks in the 
bowels 
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bowels of the earth. Though our great poet Milton was not 
known to engage in any focial exercifes of piety, it has been re- 
marked by his biographer, that *¢ his ftudies and meditations were 
an habitual prayer.” His works manifeft a mind ftrongly tinc- 
tured with devotion ; and fo entirely had thefe fentiments per-~ 
vaded it, that his abfence from public worfhip, and the difufe 
of the ordinary auxiliaries to piety, did not abate his adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Milton, however, was one of ten 
thoufand. In general, men require to have their devout re- 
flections excited ; and the flame in their lamp of piety grows 
dim, unlefs fed with the oil of genius. To fuch perfons, alt 
books which are calculated to lead the mind in an agreeable 
way toacontemplation of the Deity, and to affift it to the 
expanfion of religious and moral fentiments, are of confiderable 
utility. The work before us is of this defcription; and we have 
no doubt that many Chriftians in this ifland will, on perufing 
it, feel themfelves obliged to the original author in the firft in- 
ftance, and next to the tranflator for becoming its interpreter. 

Mr. Manning, with clearnefs and concifenefs, gives an ace 
count of the original work, and ftates his reafon for undertek- 
ing the tranflation of this part of it: 

« The following exercifes of piety are the produdtion of Mr. G. f. 

Zolikofre [in the title the werd is {pelt with two Ils] the worthy paftor 
of the reformed church at Leipfic. They made their firft appearance 
in the German language, but were lately publifhed in French at 
Frankfort. The I[rench edition, from which thefe exercifes were 
tranflated, is printed in two volumes, of which the devotional fer- 
vices, now publifhed, make but an inconfidcrable part; and are 
chiefly taken from the fecond volume. 
‘ The idea of tranflating them was fuggefted by reading Dr. For- 
dyce’s Addreffes to the Deity, to which they appear to be a proper 
companion, as they are compofitions of the fame kind, * a fpecies of 
pious contemplation, where the foul, infpired by a lively fenfe of the 
Divine Prefence, expreffes with humility and ardor, her very inmok 
thoughts, affections, and defires, on different fubjects,’ 

A preface by M. Zollikofre follows, in which he explains the 
object that he had in view in the compofition of thefe ex- 
ercifes of piety, and defines the enlightened and virtuous Chrif- 
tians, for whole pcrufal they are parucularly intended : 

* By enlightened Chriftians, 1 underftand thofe who (far from con- 
tenting themfelves with the very imperfect inflructions of infancy and 

arly youth, and adopting the dotirines of their feveral churches, 
blindly and without examination,) reflect cn what they have heard, 
read, and been taught, enquire for themfelves and are continually 
making new progre{s in the knowledge of truth. I mean by thisterm, 
perfons who have been Jong a prey to doubts, and perplexed with 
difficulties, but who have at length determined to leave all contefted 
Opinions, all thofe fubjeSts of coutroverfy which have embittered ard 
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divided the Chriftian world, to be fettled by thofe who are fond of 
difputes, and to be intent on thofe only which are effential to religion, 
in which all Chriftians believe and are agreed ; and who endeavour to 
be more and more eftablifhed in the convidtion of thofe great and uni- 
verfally interefting truths. Accuftomed to reflection, they fufpend 
their judgments on things above their comprehenfion, or not clearly 


revealed, without fuffering this indecifion of mind to difturb their 
peace, or impair their virtue. 


* By the other term virtuous Chriftians, I underftand thofe perfons 
who regard Chriftianity as a fyftem the moft important and indifpen- 
fable to the fatisfaction and peace of their minds,—who attend upon, 
and return to, the exercifes of devotion, lefs from a principle of duty 
than from talle and affection ; in whom reafon rules over the fenfual 
appetites; in whom the love of God, the love of man, and the love 
of all that is true, lovely, venerable, and of good report, prevail over 
every other inclination. 1 mean by this expreffion, fuch Chriitians as 
may indeed fuffer themfelves to be fometimes deluded and fall into 
errors, but who do not voluntarily tranfgrefs - - - who may be occa- 
fionally off their guard in the courfe of virtue, but whoare not entirely 
unconcerned about their duty, and who, even when they are fo un- 
happy as to tranfgrefs, foon return to the good way from which they 
have ftrayed,” 

The above definition of enlightened Chriftians appears to us 
to be far from luminous. One part of the character is quite 
at variance with the other. Howcan a perfon, who is always 
profecuting his inquiries, and continually making new progrtefs 
in the knowlege of truth, avoid the paths of controverfy, and 
have his mind intent on thofe things only about which all 
Chriftians are agreed ? 

The definition of the virtuous Chriftian is better given, and 
will include many ; though we muft remark, on one part of 
it, that it is no property of virtue to act more from tafte and af- 
fe&tion than from a principle of duty. ‘Io act under a convic- 
tion or principle of duty will create a virtuous tafte and plea- 
fure, but it is not virtue to be governed /e/s by principle than 
by tafte. We fhould diftinguifh between the fource and the 
confequence of virtuous action. The firft is principle, the latter 
is taffe or enjoyment. 

There is a paflage in this preface to which we not only give 
our aflent, but to which the attention cf the generality of thofe 
who are denominated pious Chriftians ought (we think) to be 
invited. It is common with good Chrillians to defcribé theme 
felves in their devotions as the vileft of finners ; and often to erfi- 
ploy, as defcriptive of their own moral ftate, the very language 
of David in his contrition for his adultery with Bathfheba, and 
his murder of ker hufband: but Mr. Z. juftly obferves that 
“ thofe exercifes of piety which have not truth for their bafis, 
cannot be eftimable in the fight of God, who does not encous 
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rage us to entertain a falfe opinion of our own character, and 
to declare ourfelves in his prefence to be more finful than we 
really are.” 

The fubjects of thefe exercifes, by which the author withes 
to afift the pious reflections of his readers, are—the exiftence 
of God—Providence—-faith in Chrift—immortality of the foul 
—love to God—love to Chrift—love to mankind—love of la- 
bour—the fafeft rule in the condu& of life. ‘To thefe are added ex- 
ercifes of piety fuited to married perfons—parents —childhood— 
youth — manhood —old-age—fubjects—rich men— poor mea— 
perfons confined by ficknefs—and to death of friends. 

From this enumeration of topics, the reader will perceive 
that the volume before us is calculated for the ufe of perfons of 
every condition: the refletions under each head are judicious 
and improving: Mr. Manning appears to have done his author 
juftice in the tranflation ; and the perufal of thefe exercifes will 
be found not only propitious to piety, but to the formation of an 


ufeful and amiable character. Mo-y. 





Art. XIII. Philofophical Differtations on the Egyptians and Chinefe. 
Tranflated from the French of M. de Pauw, Private Reader to 
Frederic If. King of Proflia. By Capt. J. Thomfon. 2 Vols, 
Svo. pp. 330 ineach. azs. Boards. Chapman. 1795. 


ROBABLY, few of our philofophical readers are unacquainted 

with M, de Pauw’s bold ftyle of fpeculation. With inde- 
fatigable induftry in colle&ting materials, this writer unites a 
lively imagination, which eafily conftrudts fyftems and theories, 
and applies or accommodates facts to their fupport. Pofleffing 
at the fame time great facility and fluency of expreffion, M. 
de Pauw compofes works which are highly amufing, and which 
have an interefting air of originality. His fpirit of con- 
jecture, however, is too enterprifing, his references to autho-~ 
rities are too rare, and his general mode of deciding on doubt- 
fal points is too afluming and dogmatical, to be perfectly fa- 
tisfactory to a cool and cautious inquirer after truth.—On the 
firft appearance of his Recherches fur les Grecs, we entered at 
fome length into the examination of his powers and merit as a 
writer, and beftowed the deferved tribute of praife on his in- 
duftry, ingenuity, and liberality. (See M. R. vol. Ixxix. p.626. 
alfo vol. xii. N.S. p. 151.) His fubfequent Recherches fur les 
Americains have alfo paffed under our confideration in M. R. 
Vol. xlii. p. 515. 

After having thus repeatedly given our opinion on the lite- 
rary character of M, de Pauw, we think it fufficient, with re- 
{pect to the prefent publicatien, to lay before our readers a ge- 
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neral view of its plan and execution. ‘The leading defign of 
the work is to compare the Egy ptians and Chinefe in a variety 
of particulars, in order to prove that the latter did not borrow 
their inftitutions and cuftoms from the former ; and the refule 

of his inquiry is, that no two nations ever lefs refembled each 
other. In the procefs of his refearch, the author takes a wide 
compafs, and brings before the reader a great variety of curious 
facts and ingenious obfervations. ‘ 

M.de P. firft examines, with refpe€t to both countries, the 
ftate of population; and he concludes that China is much 
lefs peopled in proportion to its fize than Germany, and that 
the accounts of the extent and population of antient Egypt have 
been greatly exaggerated. ‘The regulated diet of the antient 
Egyptians is next compared with the ordinary food of the Chi+ 
nefe, who never had any dictetic regimen preferibed by law. 
A large furvey is taken of the ftate of the arts in both countries ; 
whence it is inferred that their practice differs exceedingly, and 
that the arts moft cultivated by the Egyptians are precifely thofe 
which have been leaft known among the Chinefe. The ftate of 
chemiftry in the two countries is compared with much elabo- 
rate inveftigation, and ingenious fpeculation ; and the Egyp- 
tians are fhewn to have greatly exceeded the Chinefe, both in 
the chemical arts, and in their-method of making obfervations 
and ftudying nature. 

The character of the Chinefe Architecture is found to be di-~ 
reGily oppofite to that of the Egyptians. It is denied that 
China affords any monuments of great antiquity, and that any 
credit is due to what the Chinefe hiftorians relate of the flou- 
rifhing ftate of their country under the antient emperors. On 
the contrary, the architecture of the Egyptians is fhewn to be of 
high antiquity, and to afford indubitable proofs of antient greats 
ne(s. We fhall copy the author’s ingenious refearch con- 
cerning the pyramids of Itgypt, (fo far as refpects their ufe, 
and the notion that they were intended as gnomons,) as a {pe- 
cimen both of the work and the tranflation ; 

‘ The largeft of the pyramids, fituated in twenty-nine degrees fifty 
minutes and fome feconds north latitude, begins towards the vernal 
equinox to aftord no fhadow at mid-day beyond its bafe ; and thofe, 
who then walk round this huge mafs of ftones upwards of five hundred 
feet high, never lofe fight ot the fun. The architeéts muft have fore- 
feen this effect, proceeding from the pyramidal form of the edifice; and 
the meridian fhade during one half of the year is confined to the north- 
ern face, without ever reaching the earth. ‘Thus ncthing more im- 
perfect, as a {un-dial, could be invented than the great pyramid, by 
which even the period of the fummer folitice cannot be afcertained 5 
becaufe the fhadow is then too high to be diilin@ly perceived. Yet 
the celebrated chronologitt Vi enoles fuppofes that the pricits calculated 
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the equinoxes by means of the pyramids *; but he would never have 
formed this opinion, had his plans of thofe monuments been as exact, 
and his maps of Egypt as good, as thofe now publifhed. 

¢ It fhould be remarked, that the Egyptians obferved no deter- 
mined proportion between the breadth of the bafe, and the height of 
the pyramids. As their dimenfions varied fo confiderably, no idea 
could be had of having recourfe to them, in order to find out the equi- 
noétial days; which, according to Macrobius, were indicated by 
fimple ftyles, or, as others pretend, by water-clocks. One fact was 
entirely unknown to Vignoles: the pyramid, called e/ Harem el Kieber 
el Koubli by the Arabs, has a bafe much broader, in proportion to its 
herght, than the great pyramid of Memphis. Thus beginning much 
fooner than the other to caft no fhade at mid-day, it cannot ferve in 
any manner to indicate the equinoxes. Befides, it may be appofite to 
afk, what means were employed by the priefts of Thebes, who had no 
pyramid in all their country, whatever Abulfeda has afferted to the 
contrary; and yet their college was the firft in Egypt, as well for 
aftronomical knowledge, as in point of antiquity. 

‘ We muft not therefore attribute views to the Egyptians, which they 
could not have entertained without difcovering a total want of com- 
mon fenfe. For furely a fimple dial-pin is better adapted to afford 
exact indications in fuch matters, than any mafs where the fhade mutt 
be fo greatly impaired. 

‘« The pyramids, as well as the obelifks, were monuments erected 
in honor of the Being who enlightens the univerfe; and this detere 
mined the priefts to give them a particular pofition. Sepulchral cells 
might have been conftructed within thefe edifices, fufficient to contain 
the bodies of all the royal family. Yet only two apartments are hi- 
therto difcovered, and one fingle cheft, which, in oppofition to the 
opinion of Strabo, many enlightened travellers, fuch as Doétor Shaw, 
do not conceive to be a farcophagus, where any carcafe was ever de- 
pofited ; and, in reality, the thing is very improbable. Endlefs con- 
jectures have been hazarded ; but hitherto no writer has refleéted, that 
this cheft might be what the Egyptians called the Tomb of Ofris. 
Many fuch were found throughout the whole country ; and the fuper- 
ftition, attached to their conftrudtion, confifted in making the rays of 
the fun defcend around them, without caufing any fhade on the 
ground at mid-day, during at leaft one half of the year. This phe- 
nomenon continued longeft in the fouthern pyramids of J//ahon and 
Hauara, towards the extremity of the plain called Cochome; and from 
their ruinous ftate, they may be confidered as more ancient than thofe 
of Memphis. The latter are thought ftill capable of refifting the lapfe 





* * De Annis Agyptiac. in Mifcell. Bcrolin. tom. iv. It is 
merely an effect of chance that the great pyramid begins towards the 
equinox to confume its fhadow at noon; for in fome of the others this 
phenomenon is obfervable fooner. We can fay with certainty that 
the greateft meridian fhade of the pyramid of Gizeb and all the reg 
indicates the winter folftice: but it muft have been very difficult to 
afcertain that of the fummer; and befides, all fuch obfervations were 
rendered inaccurate by the penumbra.’ 
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of five thoufand years, according to a calculation formed on the pro- 
grefs of their decay fince the days of Herodotus. That hiftorian 
mentions many figures and characters on the exterior of thofe edifices, 
now no longer vifible; but Mr. Norden fpoke without reflection, 
when he afferted, in his Journey through Nubia, that they were con- 
ftruéted prior to the invention of hieroglyphics. Such miftakes fhock 
all notions of hiflory ; and it were to be defired, that the greater 
part of travellers, before their departure, or at leaft after their re. 
turn, would take fome pains to improve their ftudies. 

‘ The priefts of ancient Egypt, by determining fo very accurately 
the pofition of the pyramids, have enabled us to afcertain, that no va- 
riation has taken place in the dire€tion of the poles. In vain fhould 
we look on the whole furface of our globe for = other means of ob- 
taining this information. Had Chaldea ever poffeffed edifices equally 
folid with thofe of Egypt, fome prodigious ruins would ftill be found 
there: but from being formed of brick and bitumen, all the higher 
parts foon fell afunder; and fome remains are difcovered only at a 
fev. feet above the foundation, where the tenacity of the bitumen has 
been preferved by the humidity. This is moft remarkable in a place 
fuppofed to be the fite of a temple of Be/us ; but fuch matters do not 
deferve inveftigation. Befides, in no country do we find Chaldzan 
ftatues, or monuments; while all the cabinets of Europe are furnifhed 
with Egyptian antiquities. We may confider as the greateft exag- 
geration what Ctefias and Diodorus Siculus relate of an obelifk, attri- 
buted by them to Semiramis, of which no perfon however could fpeak 
from his own knowledge *. Egypt, on the contrary, muft have ex- 
hibited more than eighty of the largeft fize. ‘The operation of ereé- 
ing them was not very difficult among people, who, from having 
tranfported many fuch maffes, had acquired an experience, which 
Fontana wanted, when he employed fix hundred men, and one hun- 
dred and forty horfes, upon that of the Vatican. The power of the 
‘cables and capftans being known, it is calculated, that this force 
would have been fufficient to raife ten thoufand pound weight more 
than was neceflary on that occafion ¢. As the Egyptians did not place 
their obelifks on fuch elevated pedeftals as thofe fo improperly em- 
ployed at Rome, they might, with four hundred men and eighty 
horfes, have managed any monument of that kind even with capftans 
alone. The ftory, told by fome authors, concerning one of the 
Pharaohs, who, they fay, tied his fon to the top of one of thefe ftones 
to make the workmen more cautious, is too notorioufly abfurd to re- 
quire refutation. By examining attentively the form and pofition of 
_ the obelifks of Egypt, it is eafy to perceive, that they could never be 
intended as gnomons, according to the opinion fo prevalent in Eu- 
rope. Two were placed at the entrance of the temples; and when 
thofe buildings could be approached by different ways, the number of 
fuch {pires was augmented in proportion. This is evident at the pre. 
fent day, in the ruins of the temple of Phylz ; in that. of Thebes; 
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‘ * Jackfon, in his Chronological Antiquitics, proves that no fuch obe- 
lifk ever exifted at Babylon.’ 
« + Epiftola de Obelifco Rome.’ 
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and at the fuppofed tomb of Ofymandyas ; a word evidently compofed 
of Mendes and O/ris. 

« Thus we find, that nothing like gnomons was the object; other- 
wife the abfurdity is evident of placing them fo near each other, that 
their fhadows muft frequently be confounded together. Befides, the 
upper part, called the pyramidium, could not give any precife indica- 
tion without the addition of 2 globe, like that employed at Rome un- 
der Auguftus and Conftantius. Nothing of the kind however is men- 
tioned by any ancient author, as having been pratifed by the Egyp- 
tians; and we fee, by the paintings taken from the ruins of Hercula- 
meum, and ftill better by the Paleitrina Mofaic, that the obelifks are 
invariably reprefented without a globe, or any place to infert a ftyle, 
or bar. When a Roman, named Maximus, was prefect of Egypt, he 
cut away the point, in order to place a globe on the obelifk of Alex- 
andria; and this muft have appeared to the Egyptians as facrilege. 
Thus the members of the Academy of Infcriptions at Paris were very 
ill informed, when they made their report to the Academy of Sciences, 
relative to the antiquity of fupporting globes with obelifks *: for fuch 
was never the practice of the Egyptians.’ 


In this part of the work, the reader will find a very curious 
account of the antient practice of inclofing countries with walls: 
the author is of opinion that no inference can be drawn con- 
cerning the common origin of the Chinefe and Egyptians, from 
their common prac¢tice in this refpect. 

On the fubjeét of religion, M. de Pauw brings together 
many facts, and hazards many conjectures, but, we prefume, 
without founding the depth of that abyfs in which he acknow- 
leges that many writers have been loft. His conclufion with 
reference to the leading inquiry of the work is, that the religion 
of the Chinefe differs effentially from that of the antient Egyp- 
tians both in dogmata and rites.—With refpeét to government, 
too, though the form in both was imperial, it is maintained that 
the differences were too great to admit of their being de- 
rived from a common fource. 

The reader will, probably, on perufing this work, fee fuffi- 
cient reafon to adopt the author’s general refult, and to admit 
that he has proved the accounts given of China by the Jefuit 
miffionaries to have been very erroneous. If on many other 
points he fhould find himfelf, after all M. de Pauw’s ingenious 
refearches, {till in uncertainty, the trouble of perufal will, 
however, have been repaid by the large mals of curious faéts 
which have been brought under his infpection, 

The tranflator, .to whom the public has been before in- 
debted for an Englith verfion of ¢ the Diffe: tations on the Greeks,’ 
has executed his office with ability and fidelity, 
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Art, XIV. Mr. Malkin’s Effays on Civilization 

[Article concluded from p. 390, Review for April. ) 
R teicious eftablifhments, as we obferved at the clofe of our 
former article, are confidered in the fixth Effay of this work. 

The author here remarks, that © there is no circumftance 
which has a ftronger tendency to difplay the puerile condition 
of fociety, than the flate of religious opinions and eftablifh- 
ments in the world.’ He tells us that we might naturally 
expect the religion of civilized countries to be totally di- 
vetted of fuperftition: but furely fuch an expectation ought 
more truly to be ftyled chimerical than natural. Man isman— 
that is to fay, a Being fubject to weaknefs and imperfection. 
Perfection is as little natural to him as an exemption from 
death ; and confequently all that can fairly be expected from 
him is that he might, by care and perfeverance, leffen the 
number and degree of his imperfections. Our philofophers of 
late have been {peculating for the inhabitants of an Utopian, 
not cf this fublunary, world. The natural tendency of life is to 
death, ‘The natural tendency of religion, whenever it diverges 
at all from its true courfe, is fuperftition ; and a certain por- 
tion of the latter will infallibly be found wherever the former 
has a footing, whether in the fhape of a favoured or merel 
tolerated exiftence ; and the more or the lefs is perhaps all the 
difference that ever can be found between nations that believe 
‘in revealed religion. 

Mr. Malkin not only admits the exiftence of a firft caufe, 
but fays that every object, by which we are furrounded, proves 
4, and evinces that caufe to be intelligent. More correé no-~ 
tions of the Deity, and the doctrine of a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments, he obferves, are fuppofed to have been 
communicated by revelation ; and of revelation he is fo far the 
champion, that he allows the fuppofition of it not to involve in 
it any abfurdity :—indeed, he even combats fome objeCtions that 
have been urged againft it. On the other hand, itis not every 
thing which 1s called revelation that he thinks deferving of that 
name. It appears that his rule is, that the fupreme Governor 
of the univerfe would not hold converfe with man, nor change 
the ordinary jaws of nature, except on very extraordinary oc- 
cafions. Mr. M. therefore would not judge of the truth of a re- 
velation by the authority on which it was communicated, but 
by the nature and circumftance of the thing revealed. We have 
our doubts of the infallibility of this rule. If a man who had 
never witnefled an earthquake were to be toid that mountains had 
been fwallowed, and vallies fwelled into mountains, he muft 
difbelieve the report, were he to try it by our author’s _ 
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ard: for the thing, confidercu in itfelt, might well be thougne 
by fuch a perfon to be incredible, becaufe it could not ftrike 
him otherwife than as an abfurd fi€tion of an impoffibility. We 
fear that the Chriftian religion could not ftand the teft of our 
author’s rule of judgment, for it is founded on accounts of 
events, many of which could not poffibly be believed, if they 
were to ftand folely on the internal evidence which they them- 
felves exhibited to the eye of an examiner. Nay, events, about 
which not a doubt exifts in any corner of the civilized world, 
muft, on fimilar grounds, be rejected by all who were not them- 
‘), felves eye-witnefles of them. Mr. M. tells us that, wihout at- 
tempting to determine what the opinions of fociety ought to be 
on the fubject of revelation, he fhall content himfelf with 
briefly fuggefting what they cannot be, confiftently with the 
{pirit of philofophical inquiry : 

« { have before faid, that the reality of a revelation is reconcileable 
to probability ; but then we can reafonably fuppofe it to have been 
communicated, only on occafions of the higheit importance, and for 
purpofes the moft beneficial to the happinefs of mankind. If any 
man can for a moment entertain the idea, that the Divine Power has 
ever interpofed in the affairs of this world, for the oftentatious difplay 
of omnipotence, to terrify and alarm its creation, in fhort to any other 
end than the promulgation of infinite wif{dom and benevolence ; it is 
of little importance whether fuch a man calls himfelf a Chriltian or 
Mahometan : his religion is the religion of a Barbarian. Rational 
belief cannot be extended to any of the dogmas, the quibbles and the 
myfteries, with which the churchmen of unenlightened ages exercifed 
‘their own puerile imaginations, and perplexed the underitandings of 
the Laity. A wife man, knowing the limited extent of his own capa- 
city, will not refufe his affent to the credibility of any fyftem, on the 
truth of which the welfare of the human race materially depends, be- 
caufe it is too elevated for the thorough comprehenfion of his fa- 
culties ; but he wil! without hefitation reje&t every propofition, which 
is trivial in itfelf, abhorrent to reafon and experience, or derogatory 
to the dignity of the divine character. The religion of a civilized 
community can admit of nothing complicated, nothing mean; no 
flavith fubjection to quaintly conceived doétrines, no impofition of 
human authority ; it muft derive its beft f{upport from the fimplicity of 
its hiftorical evidence, and the utility of its precepts. I have always 
confidered this as the flrongeft hold of chriftianity. With regard to 
the proof deduced from miracles, it is not conclufive with me; for I 
muft be convinced as to the truth of the fyftem, in corroboration of 
which miracles are wrought, before I can give credit to the miracles 
themfelves. Mahomet and the Pope, Cardinals, Monks, and Priefts 
appear to have worxed miracles ; which would be as much entitled to 
belief as thofe of Chrift, if the character of their authors were equally 
free from the fufpicion of frauduleat and interetted defigns, This 
fpecies of teftimony is rather defigned to confirm, than to produce 
conviction, in the minds of thofe, who have nos been cye wimmedfes of 
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its reality. But the ground which is equally tenable at the neareft and 
the moft diflant point of time, to the defenders of which the charge of 
credulity cannot be applied, is the nature of the dodtrines contained 
in the fcriptures, and the era at which they were promulgated.’ 

It ftrikes us that fomething very like a contradiction is to be 
found in our author’s principles on this fubject. At one time 
internal evidence is the ground of belief; at another, faith muft 
depend on the fimplicity of hiftorical evidence: then he reverts 
to his firft ground; and, with refpe& to the Chriftian religion, 
he makes the nature of its doctrines contained in the fcriptures 
a fufficient ground of belief to free the believer from the charge 
of credulity. Will the nature of fome of the doCtrines taught in 
the fcriptures warrant a belief in them, independently of hifto- 
rical evidence, or fatisfy the fpirit of philofophical inquiry ? 
That innocence fhould fuffer, to the end that guilt might efcape 
punifhment, is a principle which, in the eye of human reafon, 
muft appear to be a perverfion of juftice ; and yet it is the very 
foundation of the Chriftian religion ; it was the very obje& of 
Chrift’s incarnation, fufferings, and death. So that the: man, 
who fhould look no farther than to internal evidence, muft reje& 
the whole of Chriftianity, root and branch. Mr. Malkin, it 
might be prefumed, confines his attention chiefly to the morality of 
the Chriftian doétrine, and does not beftow much confideration 
on the queftion, why the founder of it was {ent into the world ; 
for he fays— 

‘It is beyond all controverfy, that the precepts taught by an illi- 
terate individual, in an obfcure corner of Judea, are calculated to 
contribute more efficacioufly to the improvement of the human cha. 
racter, and to ftrike more deeply at the root of vice, than all the the- 
ories of Grecian fages and fectaries ; and on thefe grounds they have 
challenged and obtained the approbation of fucceeding ages. This 
perfon left behind him no written memorial of himfelf; but the lead- 
ing tranfactions of his life, and the important features of nis fyftem, 
were colleéted into a book by fome of his followers, and tranfmitted 
for the inveftization of pofterity.’ 

Mr. M. preffes into his fervice the do€trines of our Saviour, 
to prove that the democratic principles, fo much agitated at the 
prefent moment, were inculcated by Chrift himfelt : 

‘ The prefent age is fuppofed to be diitinguifhed by the valuable dif- 
coveries which have been made in moral and political fcience; and 
the enthufiaflic votaries of modern philofophy exult in the idea, that 
they have outitripped all competitors in virtuous exertions for the 
caufe of humanity. In general they are jufiiied in this affertion ; 
but it is a moft remarkable fa&, that there is no precept of morality 
which has been propagated in modern times, no principle favourable 
to the interetts of man, or the eftablifhment of rational liberty and 
equality, which is not to be found in this ancient bock, written in 
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times ill adapted to the promulgation of fuch fyftems. ‘ Let him 
that would be great among you, be as a fervant,”” excludes the de- 
mocracy of the eighteenth century from all claims to originality. If 
thefe circumftances can be accounted for on principles more natural 
than thofe of divine revelation, Chriftianity may be pronounced to be 
indefenfible,’ 


How far our author is the friend of the, or rather of anys 
clergy, the following paflage will fhew : | 

‘ In a ftate of general and perfect information, a feparate eftablifh- 
ment for the adminiftration of religious rites would be totally unne- 
ceffary : the requifite qualifications for this purpofe being attainable 
by all, every man would be competent to aflift in the general expreffion 
of gratitude and reverence, and occafionally to offer his fentiments 
on the moft interefting fubje&s of moral and philofophical enquiry. If 
public inftruétion were to affume the air of difcuflion, rather than that 
of dry harangue, it would occupy the mind more intenfely, and pro- 
duce a more permanent effe& on the habits and opinions of the people. 

‘In an inferior condition of fociety, it may poflibly be attended 
with advantage, to fupport a number of men in competency, that they 
may direct their ftudies more uniformly to the invefligation of im- 
portant truth, and condu¢t the devotions of the community. Hitherto 
there is nothing offenfive to the dignity and independence of a free 
and enlightened commonwealth. But when we difcover this diftin& 
order afluming more controul over the general opinions and con- 
{ciences of men, than that which fuperior intelligence is entitled to exe 
ercife ; when we obferve it infulating itfelf by a peculiar habit; in- 
volving itfelf in a cloud of fuperftitious ceremonies; pretending 
to divine commiffion ; leaguing itfelf with temporal authority ; en- 
grofling revenue, patronage and power ; we may pronounce the foun- 
tains of knowledge and civilization to be corrupted. A multitude of 
ordinances is a certain indication of a fraudulent prielthood, and a 
fuperititious laity.’ 

Mr. M. goes back to heathen times to difcover the origin of 
the inftitution of priefts and eftablifhments. He then proceeds 
to the time at which the Chriftian fuperfeded the Pagan 
priefthood, defcants on the heathenifh principles foon adopt- 
ed by the new religion, and then comes down to the reform- 
ation in the days of Henry VIII.—which he thus defcribes : 


* The necromantic doétrines of the Catholic profeffion appear to have 
been retained ; the confufion of arithmetical correétnefs and progref- 
fion, the contradiCtions, the fubtleties, the inexplicable myfteries, are 
tran{mitted from generation to generation ; and time, which is faid 
to explain all things, fecms to have abandoned thefe oracles of 
Chriftianity in defpair. If we look to the government of the church, 
we fhall find no reafon to congratulate ourfelves on any alteration in 
its principle. ‘The office of a bifhop is equally hofiile to true civiliza- 
tion, whether he be Catholic or Proteftant: it is not eafy to decide, 
whether it is more abfurd to call the Pope or the King the head of the 
church : in both cafes we have the monftrous union of the church and 
ftate; a dreadful political machine, which diffeminates hatred, bi- 
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gotry and perfecution from one end of the empire to the other. If an 
Opinion is to be formed from the behaviour of the people towards the pa- 
rochial clergy, the former have derived little benefit from the change ; 
they ftill feel themfelves burdened with the maintenance of men, in 
whofe election they have no voice, with whofe perfons they are fre- 
quently unacquainted ; and all this to defend them from the perils of 
herefy and fedition. 

‘ In what then does this boafted reformation confit? If we expe& 
freedom of opinion to be tolerated, we are told that ** before all 
things it is neceflary, that we hold the Catholic faith ; which faith, 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he hall 
perith everlaftingly.’’ In reality it confifts in this: the fupreme au- 
thority, ecclefiaftical and temporal, was transferred from the hands of 
foreign ufurpers into thofe of the national clergy, whofe claims were 
equally incompatible with the rights of the people. 

‘« For the reft, fome points of difcipline were new modelled, and thus 
ends the ftory of the reformation. | 

« But an important point is faid to have been gained, in the abo- 
lition of thofe idle ceremonies, with which the Catholic church was 
encumbered. If many of thefe ceremonies have been abolithed, it is 
equally true that many have bcen retained : if we examine the ritual, 
we fhall find many directions, which prove at once the fuperftitious 
cempleétion of the eftablifhment, and the arrogant character of the 
priefthood. The difcretionary authority, by which a prieft may refufe 
the facrament to a layman, on pretence of immoral condu&, would 
be an infult to the independence of a free nation, and is totally incom- 
patible with the unafluming fpirit of true Chriftianity. The epifcopal 
impofition of hands is a barbarifm fo grofs, that it could not be per- 
formed without the moft contemptuous ridicule before an enlightened 
audience. The fplendour of Popifh pageantry is done away ; but the 
{pirit remains in the fervice of our cathedral churches, the robes of 
the clergy, the ever-varying attitudes of the congregation, and all the 
humble imitations of original greatnefs, We may value ourfelves on 
the fuperior economy of our ceremonial obfervances ; but as to their 
rationality, let us remember, that a doll of wood is as childifh a play- 
thing as a doll of wax. 

‘On the whole it appears, that mankind have not hitherto been 
greatly benefited by ecclefiaitical eftablifhments; but on the con- 
trary, that they have ever been the bane of true piety, and are in their 
nature repugnant to the gerius of civilization. Religion, wherever it 
exilts, is feated in the mind ; the evidence of a man’s found opinions 
is not to be fovght in the turn of his countenance, the colour of his 
drefs, or his ftated attendance at appointed places ; but in the whole 
tenor of his conduét, in the equity of his tranfactions, and the be- 
nevolence of his difpofition. But the fanétimonious affefation of 
feGiaries, whether favoured with the fmiles, or perfecuted by the 
vengeance of power, has a tendency to fubftitute the means for the 
end, and place the criterion of virtue in attachment toa party or 
atheory. The clergy have in all ages been the moft formidable ene- 
mies of the fyftem, which they profeffed to fupport, and may juftly 
be confidered as the principal authors of that fcepticifm and infidelity, 
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which is the charaéteriftic of the prefent age. The progrefs of unbe- 
lief is a fubject of {urprife to many men ; but to me it appears naturah 
It requires a very difcriminative, and a very unprejudiced mind, to 
feparate the abufes and corruptions of an in{titution from the inititution 
itfelf. To force the fuperititions of the fixteenth century on the free 
and enquiring fpire of the prefent time, is a tafk too arduous for the 
ability even of the hierarchy to accomplifh ; if religion is to ftand, it 
mutt be on different ground ; it muft have reafon and utility for its 
bafis, and produce a vifible effect on the morals and happinefs of 
mankind. When we confider the fubje& in this point of view, the 
confummation to be wifhed is the downfall of thofe eitablifhments, 
which injure the {pirit, while they lay unreafonable ftrefs on the forms 
of Chriftianity ; and it is probable, that when unbelievers contem- 
plate thofe precepts in their genuine fimplicity, the excellence of 
which they are not backward to acknowledge, their objections will 
ceafe, and they will unite their rational and unbiaffed fuftyamea with 
that of their fellow-citlzens, in favour of a fyitem, which contains 
within itfelf the principles of morality, freedom, and univerfal bene- 
volence.’ 3 


The VIIth Effay is on MANNERS and AMUSEMENTS}; ia 
which the author defcants on the modern practice of duelling, 
and ufes very ftrong arguments to point out its abfurdity as well 
as wickednefs. ‘Ihe luxury of the age is noticed and con- 
demned ; Lord Cheftertield’s fyftem, fo ftrongly recommended 
to his fon, is pointed out as founded on a total difregard of 
every principle of morality ; and even trade, the great {upport 
of Britifh greatnefs, is fet up to fcorn. In a word, our author 
in this eflay appears to wage war againft every cuftom of the 
day ; and every clafs of people, the high, the low, the rich, 
the poor, are involved in common cenfure. ‘The faults of the 
lower orders he imputes, however, to their not being taught 
better by thofe who are their fuperiors in rank, underftanding, 
and education. 

The VIilIth Effay treats of the arts. Here the author 
ably difcufles the often difputed queftion, * whether a nation de- 
rives any real benefit from the cultivation of the fine arts ?? and 
decides it in the affirmative, —afligning many {trong reafons in 
fupport of the decifion. 

The 1Xth Effay is on the FEMALE CHARACTER; and in 
writing it Mr. M. feems to have had chiefly in view Mifs 
Wollftorecraft’s work on the Rights of Women. With that 
Jady he concurs in many particulars, but he ftrongly differs 
from her in others. He takes on himfelf the office of moderator, 
between her and thofe philofophers whofe fyftem fhe condemns. 
At the fame time, in three or four words, he pafles on the lad 
that kind of cenfure which a female would confider as the moft 
fevere ; for he fays that he *¢ will offer the leading features of 
her plan, diveftcd of their indelicacy and obtrufive charaGer.’ 
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On the whole, however, he exprefles a very favourable opinion 
of that lady’s work. 

In the Xth and laft Effay, intitled concLusion, he obferves 
that, though fome apology may be expected for the boldnefs 
and ‘fingu! arity of many opinions advanced by him in the courfe 
of the preceding eflays, he by no means thinks one neceflary, 
becaufe, in the republic of letters, a field ought to be opened for 
free and unlimited cifcuffion ; fince truth is “extra@ted from the 
collifion of fyftems and opinions, whether t#ue or falfe. He 
then makes fume general obfervations, with which he concludes. 





We have read this work with a mixture of pleafure and difap- 
probation. Beyond all doubt it difplays firft-rate talents, breathes 
the fpirit of humanity and ie ae ag and is diftinguifhed 
for elegance and purity of diction. In many inftances, however, 
the arguments itruck us as more brilliant than folid. The 
great error, (as we conceive it to be,) under which Mr. M. 
Jabours, in commen with other fpeculative philofophers, ts that 
he reafons as if it were pcffible to banifh moral evil from the 
world, and to place all mankind in a fituation of eafe and comforts 
Mr. M., indeed, feems convinced that this ftate of almoft pu- 
rity may be gradually induced, by the operation of our own 
faculties, and the complete expanfion of reafon. ‘The improve- 
ment of the human race, he thinks, has been diftin&lly marked 
to be progreffive; and why fhould it not ultimately lead to 
fuch a ftate of fociety as will evince * a perfect conformity with 
the principles of philofophy ?’ 

While philofophers, however, are Jabouring to root moral 
evil out of the world, or at leaft as much of it as is poffible, they 
ought to take care le {t they fhould introduce as great a portion 
of it as they remove. It would undoubtedly be an evil, and a 
great one, to make the people diflatisfied at once with their re- 
ligious and temporal rulers, and their civil and political fitu- 
ation : for the difcontent might lead them to form expectations 
which it would be morally impoflible to gratify in this 
fublunary world. The confequences of difappointment might 
prove equally fatal to thofe who raifed and to thofe who fhould 
withftand thefe expectations; all might, together with order 
and property, be hurried into cne promifcuous ruin. It may 
be faid that pulling down a hierarchy is not a moral evil, but 
a moral good, and that it might be done without the fmalleft in- 
jury to religion itfelf. “This may be the cafe, if the means em- 
ployed be jut adequate to the end, and ho more. Should it be 
argued that civil eita bliihments of “religious orders of men, in 
ftates in which there are various feéts of religionifts, muft be 
founded on principles of partiality, monopoly, and confequently 
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of injuftice ; and that they have a tendency to injure religion 
by producing jealoufies, heart- burnings, oppreflion, and ani~ 
moffties ;—{uch arguments, we confefs, could not be injurious 
to religion itfelf: but, when the people hear philofophers con- 
{tantly telling them that, before the days of Chrittianity, religion 
was a fyftem of fraud; that priefts were impoftors by profeflion; 
that the Chriitian priefthood, rifing on the ruins of Paganifin, 
adopted the frauds and cheats of their predeceflors; that it know- 
ingly and deliberately corrupted the purity of the inftitution ; 
¢ that the inferior priefthood, in all its gradations, from the 
Cardinal to the village curate, affifted in this ftupendous im- 
pofition, and participated in the diftribution of the fpoil ;’ that, 
when a reform was made, which did not deferve that name, 
the fpirit of the impofture was retained, and nothing but fome 
of the trappings of the impoftors thrown away ; when all this 
is con{tantiy rung in the ears of the unlearned multitude, it is 
morally impoffible that there fhould not be an eafy and rapid 
trantition from contempt of preachers of religion, to contempt 
for their doctrine ; and thus is the downfall of religion prepared 
by the manner in which the attack is conducted againft the 
clergy. Ihe people might fay,—for thoufands of years, we are 
told, has the world been cheated by priefts ; who can affure us 
that we are not cheated in like manner? ‘Thus religion in ge- 
neral might receive a mortal wound from a blow aimed only 
at a particular fect. Before religion is pulled down, (we are 
not {peaking of eftablifhments,) it would be no unwife thing in 
philofophers to confider what political inftitution they would fet 
up in its place, from which mankind could derive as much be- 
nefit with lefs alloy. We have heard of governments of dif- 
ferent forms, monarchical, ariftocratical, democratical, and 
mixed, under which the people enjoyed a confiderable portion 
of happinefs: but we never yet heard of a ftate in which the 
wife. and able men concurred in turning religion and its pro= 
feflors into ridicule, and in bringing both into contempt. France 
indeed tried the experiment, but foon abandoned the attempt 
as at leaft impolitic. 

Were we to point out the characteriftic of the work before 
us, we fhould fay that it aims at pulling down rather than at 
building up; that Mr. M. is more like the commander of a bat- 
tering train of artillery beating down houfes, churches, ramparts, 
and thus expoling men to inclemencies of weather and con(e- 
quent bardifhips, than like an able architeét, whofe plan for a 
new bui!ding is drawn before he begins to pull down ; or rather 
who erecis a new manfion for the reception of bis employers, 
before he renders the old one uninhabitable. 
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Arr. XV. Poems; confifting of Elegies, Sonnets, Odes, Canzo< 
nets, and the Pleafures of Solitude. By P. Courtier. 12mo. 43 
Boards. Law. 1796. 


T# 1s little volume of poems feems worthy of notice for its 
intrinfic merit, at leaft as much as for the neatnefs of 
its typography and paper. There is a facility in the verfifica- 
tion which implies pradlice, though we fometimes meet with 
defects incident to inexperience and youthful inattention. 

The initial elegy on WVeftminfler Abbey, which is no con- 
temptible imitation of Gray, contains a reflexion on Greatnefs 
that would have been worth making, if Littlene/s could efcape 
the ravages of death and the filence of oblivion: 

¢ For what is human greatnefs but a dream ? 
A coronet that glitters for a day ! 

Then comes oblivion’s irre/ftle/s* ftream, 
Sweeping its boafted eminence away.’ 

Horace long fince condefcended to tell his friend, (who muft 
have been ftupid indeed if he had not already made the difcovery,) 
that death was no refpecter of perfons : : 

Pallida mors aquo pulfat pede pauperum tabernasy 
Regumque turres. 

Not only all mortals, but all terreftrial things, are foon or late 
configned to oblivion: yet greatnefs and eminent talents furely 
have the advantage of lingering a little longer in memory, than 
the beings who merely incumber the earth, de/frugere fruges: 
all which is faid, in no vulgar verfe, in the next page. 

The laft elegy (p. 16,) feems the leaft happy, and to con- 
tain more inftances of the Bao; than any one of the poems in 
this collection. Pindar, Shakefpeare, and all the great original 
bards, have given fuch dignity to the fubject of this elegy, (a 
favourite Horfe,) that the laft line of the following ftanza con- 
veys no elevation to the theme: 

* At break of day I’ve feen thee oft advance 
Frefh from the fields, elate in native pride ; 
Submit well pleas’d, and, with majeftic prance, 

Convey the fair one on her morning ride.’ 

Still more profoundly does our young poet’s Pegafus plunge 

in the quagmire, when he fays : 
‘ For never more fhall thefe fad eyes furvey 
A beaft whofe death gave greater caufe to mourn.’ 


In the firft fonnet, (to the memory of Chatterton,) there is 
a juvenile clafh of metaphor in the 3d and 4th lines— 








timate word ; we have feen the bye-blow before : but it has no gram- 
matical licence for exhibition, 
14 ‘ Penfive 











Courtier’s Poems. r3r 


¢ Penfive I lay this tribute at thy forire, 
This feeble offspring to misfortune’s dier.’ 


The bier feldom follows the fhrine. 
As we think the fonnet to Fame, p. 26, the beft of the aue 
thor’s efforts of that kind, we will copy it: 
‘TO FAME. 


« Tis thine to {pread the talents of the dead g 
And when thy animating trumpet blows, 

The child of Genius lifts his drooping head, 
A while forgets his agonizing woes. 


¢ For oft beneath dark Envy’s blafting wind, 
His feeling mind can ill fuftain the fhock ; 
While Poverty, to genius moft unkind, 
Would wreck the victim on her fteril rock ! 
¢ Soul of the Poet ! thy reviving breath 
Awakes new hopes, and fofters great defire; 
He views with ecftacy the glorious wreath 
Wove for the matters of the tuneful lyre. 
Hail, brilliant Goddefs ! whofe kind rays diffufe 
Some confolation to th’ unfriended mufe !’” 


The following appears to be one of the author’s beft odes ? 


© TO NIGHT. 


* Hail! fable nurfe of Solitude, 
Where Folly’s fons dare not intrude ; 
But Truth, in penfive garb array’d, 
With Comemplation, facred maid, 
Thy deep receiles feek : 
There Wifdom’s voice is heard to fpeak 
Of things immortal and profound ; 
Amidit the calm of Nature’s fleep, 
Pale Melancholy treads thy hallow’d ground, 
And far from mortal eye prefumes to weep. 
« See from the weftern hemifphere 
Cynthia in dignity appear ; 
Swift o’er the {fpangled tky 
Tranfparent clouds in mingled beauty fly ; 
The fields affume 
A filver bloom, 
The favour’d walk 
Where whifpering lovers talk, 
And yonder brown-arch’d grove, 
Where Difappointment loves to rove, 
And wing’d Refleétion foars away ; 
Derive their luftre from her mournful ray. 
* Pale regent of the Night, 
Afflition wooes thy melancholy light ; 
Thy milder beams beftow 
A foothing interval to woe : 
Ineffable delight ! 
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Courtier’s Poem:, 


Here let me paufe and contemplate 

"The changes of this mortal ftate, 

Survey the map of human life, 

And look beyond its tranfitory ftrife. 

¢ Memory, thy varied ftores difplay, 

Let buly thought the feattcred forms collect 4 

This folemn hour is fuited to reflect 

On all the ftorms of Life’s uncertain day, 
With Recolleétion’s figh I view 

_ Scenes mifery never knew, 

When angvifh never fore’d the furrowing tears 

But youth, unfullied, hail’d the new-born year; 

When inoffenfive mirth flood fmiling by, 

With happinefs and fweet vivacity. 

« Ah! happy hours of undifturb’d repofe, 

When Innocence ferenity beftows ; 

When fimple fports the infant mind can pleafe, 

And woe lies buried in the lap of eafe ! 

Regretted moments ! never to return: 

Elate with joy, how oft did I difcern 

Felicity unparallel’d to come, 

When competence fhould yicld a future home 3 

Where manhvod’s riper day 

Should taite the pleafures of domeftic love : 

?T was thus Imagination fmooth’d the way, 

And Fancy pointed to th’ Elyfian grove. 

© Soon fad Experience faw the vifion fade ; 
Grief’s undulating fhower 
Diffolv’d th’ enchanted bower; 


Scorn drew the poniard of Defpair, and Hope decay 


Yet her exhauftlefs light 
Some confolation gives, 
To blaft that deadly fprite 
Her fading flame revives ; 
Midit mental earthquakes cheers the finking foul, 
Direéts the miad to her immortal goal. 
¢ Thus borne on Expeétation’s wing, 
We laugh amid the vernal {pring, 
Till winter’s fullen wave 
Sweeps every pleafure to an early grave ; 
Then view the difmal {cenery around, 
And look for peace where forrow finds a bound ! 
Terreftrial blifs, terreftrial wees, 
Are haftening to their clofe ; 
Time with refiftlefs force, 
Purfues his unabating courfe } 
Makes no delay to give his hunters breath, 
But rufhes forward to the gates of Death. 


Let Refignation reign, 
A few fucceflive years 
All fublunary pain 
Will ceafe ; this vale of tears, 
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"This {cene of trial, for that place exchang’d 
Where harmony fhall be no more derang’d ! 
Thus {peaks Religion undefil’d, 
Her look benign, her accents mild ; 
She holds the gracious iavitation forth, 
Her flandard rais’d to fave the fons of earth. 
« Sweet meffenger of peace ! 
Bid baleful Difcord ceafe ; 
The fainted hypocrite unmakk 
Who turns thy pages toa tafk, 
And for Corruption’s venal hire 
Kindles the flames of Superflition’s fire : 
Let bigotry, wich hellifh mien 
And dagger drawn—no more be feen; 
O! fpread thy tidings to the fartheft fhore, 
Till war fhall ceafe, and vice be felt no more !” 

The canzonets are in general flowing and eafy, though 
fometimes a little deformed by inaccurate.accentuation; and, in 
the laft ftanza of the final canzonet, p. 94, the termination of 
one line with thee, and of the next with yeu, is negligence hardly 
to be pardoned. 

The author has fucceeded in blank verfe much lefs than in 
rhyme ; a proof how much eafier it is to be a tolerable poet in 
the latter than inthe former. The elevation of thought and of 
di&ion, which is neceflary to fupport blank verfe, is fo much 
greater than when zttuned by fimilar terminations, that many 
favourite fongs and copies of verfes, if bereaved of them, would 
never be read, fung, nor heard with patience. 

Verbal criticifm might triumph in pointing out licentious 
elifions in this little volume, fuch as ’xeath for beneath, ’/um’d 
for illum’d; and falfe accents, as Philanthropy, momentary, 
Beatrice, enervated, converfe, &c.: we might alfo inftance 
more ferious inaccuracies:—but, if we had not difcovered 
germs of genius in the odes, and eafe and fluency in the cane 
zonets, we fhould perhaps have read thefe juvenile pieces with 


Jefs attention, and have treated them rather with neglect than 
feverity. 





Art. XVI, Mr. Bryant’s Odjervations on the Plagues infli2ed cn the 
SE gyptians, 
[ Article concluded from p. 44.] 

HE fecond half of this volume, which the author cal!s Part 

the Fourth, contains a Diflertation on the divine miflion 

of Motes. Bp. Warburton had endeavoured to prove that le- 
gation to be divine, from this circumftance attending it, that 
nothing is to be found in the laws of Mofes concerning future re- 


wards 
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wards or punifhments, but which all other legiflators have intro 
duced as a fanétion to their laws. This fplendid paradox, how- 
ever, with the immenfe mafs of erudition called into its fupport, 
is now hardly mentioned with refpect. Mr. Bryant takes 
another method ; and draws his inference * not from what was 
omitted’ in the legiflation of Mofes, ‘but from what was done. 

‘ The lawgiver of the Ifraelites,? fays he, ¢ in numberlefs in- 
ftances, acted contrary to common prudence ; and ufed means feem- 
ingly inadequate, and oftentimes oppofite, to the end propofed. 
Hence the great events, which eniued, were brought about not only 
without auy apparent Senne but even pofibility, of their fuc- 
ceeding by human means. 

¢ No leader in his fenfes sued have fuffered thofe difficulties and 
embarraflinents to have arifen, into which the H:drew people were at 
times plunged ; and when they were brought into thefe ftraits, no 
human power was adequate to free them from the danger.’— 


This is, furely, paying no high compliment to Mofes; and 
to fome readers, Mr. Bry ant’s Hypothefis will doubtlefs appear 
as great a paradox as ea of Warburton.—For our part, we 
think that Mofes was indeed a very wife and very prudent leader 
and Jegiflator; from whatever fource he derived his wifdom 
and prudence.—It is but juft, however, to hear what the au- 
thor has to fay in benalf of his propofition, and we fhall fol- 
low him as clofely as we cen, through his rather tedious detail 
of the private and public liie of the Hebrew legiflator.—At the 
fame time, we mufl remark that, in our opinion, Mr. B. fhould 
have kept more tenacioufly to his text, and fhould have given 
us only thofe inftances in the life of Motes, which prove him to 
have been an uxwife and inprudent leader and legiflator, To 
every one who has read the Bible, Mr. B.’s biographical nar- 
rative is fuperfluous ; and to thofe who have not read it, he ad- 
drefles himfelf im vain. 

Mr. B. divides the periods of the life of Mofes into the fol- 
lowing feCtions— his birth and i pelle fight into Mi- 
dian — his divine commiffisn to free his people—his being withfteod 


by an angel in his way to Egypt *—his route with the Ifraelites, on 


leaving Ligypt; which 1s fubdivided into feveral feétions ; . 


namely, the pafjage of the Red Sea—their arrival at Mount Sinat 
—-their attempt to get to the land of promifee Uere again is a 
great biatus; and we leap over forty years to the hiitory of 
Jofbua. lt was refpecting this period, in particular, that Mr. B. 
fhould have exerted his ingenuity, and endeavoured to prove 
that Moles was an egregious fool, conducted by wifdom infinite! 





* Here the author leaves a chafm: bet it may be faid that this 

— is filled * by the preceding part of the work, ox the ae of 
Egypt, Be x fo! . 
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It is true that, after the introduCtion of the Ifraelites into the 
land of premife, Mr. B. gives us farther arguments from the 
law; and farther obfervations; and farther confiderations ; and 
the argument flill purjued ; and a conclufion.—We refume the fub- 
ject, and purfue the writer, through all this labyrinth. 

With refpeét to the firft period, the birth and confervation of 
Mofes, we have little to remark, except concerning the ety- 
mology of the name. Mr. B. with Philo, Jofephus, and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, derives it from a word fuppofed to be 
Egyptian, and fignifying WATER. In this pretended etymon, 
thofe writers ftrangely vary. Philo calls it Mos, was. Jofe- 
phus Mo, ww. Clement of Alexandria Mou, wav; which he 
probably took from the feptuagint verfion wouons.—However 
that be, flill it is not the Hebrew etymology; and the writer 
of the Pentateuch, whoever he was, had not WATER in his 
view, but DRAWN oOuT of the water. By any other interpre- 
tation, the paranomafia is loft. The Jews of Alexandria, who 
tranflated the Pentateuch into Greek, might, from obferving 
that Mou or Moou fignified water in the then common lan- 
guage of Egypt, (which, by the bye, is the fame with the He- 
brew MAIM and the Syriac MaIA,) give a turn to the name 
of MosEs analogous to that idea: but no one, who is acquaint- 
ed with the idiom of the Hebrew language, would ever think of 
deriving the name of Mosgs, as it is written in the Hebrew 
text, from WATER. Nay, in the fuppofition that the Coptic 
word moou is an Egyptian term as old as the birth of Mofes, 
which is yet to be proved, ftill the etymology would, in our 
apprehenfion, be abfurd. If the author of the Pentateuch were 
Mofes, (which we believe to be the opinion of Mr. B.) he cer- 
tainly mult have known the true etymology of his own name: 
but the author of the Pentateuch derives the name of Moszs, 
rij) (for fo, we are perfuaded, it was originally written,) 
from the verb (Ti) which fignifies to draw out, particularly 
out of water. 

There is only one plaufible objeCtion againft this etymo- 
logy: ‘Is it probable that the daughter of Pharaoh would give 
her adopted fon a Hebrew name?” we think that it is not pro~ 
bable; and we have always confidered this as difficult to be 
explained. One of Schultens’s Differtators *, indeed, gets 
eaiily rid of it. He aflerts that it was not the daughter of Pha- 
rach, but the mother of Mofes, who gave him his matne: 
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the Samaritan copy, all the antient verfions, and at leaft three 
Hebrew MSS, have preferved. We would not, therefore, take 
fhelter under this unfafe refuge. We are inclined to think, 
with Munfter, that Pharaoh’s daughter gave to Mofes an Egyp. 
tian name: but that the Jewifh hiftorian Hebraized that name, 

On the next article, [A/ofes in Midian,| Mr. B. feems to 
fuppofe that Mofes, previoufly to his leaving Egypt, had en 
tertained a view of delivering the Hebrews from Egyptian fla~ 
very. ‘ The zeal which -he had fhewn for the deliverance of 
his people now fubfided ; and all his hopes were extind.’— 
How does it appear that he ever had conceived fuch hopes? 
not, furely, from the fcripture hiflory.—Nor is it more confo- 
nant with fcripture, when our author fays, in the fame chapter, 
that the marriage of Mofes with ‘a wife of the Cuthite race was 
contrary to the ufage of his forefathers, and of the Hebrews in 
general.’ Did not Abraham, the father of the race, marry an 
Egyptian, at the folicitation of his firft wife, and fifter, Sarah? 
Did he not alfo marry Keturah, who, moft probably, was not 
of his own race? Did not Jofeph, the faviour of Egypt, marry 
the daughter of an Egyptian prieft, er prince? Is there any note 
of infamy annexed to thofe marriages? It is true that an early 
prejudice was entertained by the Hebrews againft intermarrying 
with the Chanaanites; and, efpecially, with the Hittites; yet 
the great patriarch, Judah, the ftem of the royal race of Judah, 
nay the ftem of the Meffiah himfelf, fcrupled not to take a 
Chanaanite wife * ; for which he is not cenfured by the hiftoe 
rian, nor by his pious father, Jacob.—Befides, the firft wife of 
Mofes was,.probably, of his own race: for Midian was one of 
the fons of Abraham by Keturah. Ia fact, Mofes appears, on 
the whole, to have been what we term happily married. Zip- 
porah feems to have been a loving wife: witnefs her readinefs 
to circumcife her fon, or fons, to fave her hufband’s life; and 
her relations were of great fervice to Mofes in his tedious jour- 
ney to Chanaan, and gave him fome excellent advice, of 
which he wifely profited +. 

In the next fection, we find fome obfervations on the 
word Fehovah, FV, which demand a few remarks. The 
Hebrew words, by which the God of the Ifraelites wifhes to 
be denominated, on his appearing to Mofes, are rendered by our 
tranflators, | am, THAT 1 AM: which, in their days, were 
equivalent tol am; wHatTIam. ‘The Alexandrian Greek 
tranflators render the fame words eva ss ¢ wv I am the being; 
which our lexicographers and commentators fuppofe, not im- 
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* See Genefis, xxxvill, 2. + See Exod, xviii, and Numb. x. 31. 
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probably, to be the ro o» of Plato. —It is hard, however, to ex. 
tr2é@ this tranflation from the Hebrew words; as Profeflor Mi- 
chaelis of*Goettingen and others have juftly obferved.—How- 
ever that be, we cannot accede to Mr. B.’s opinion that the 
city On, or Heliopolis, in Egypt, was derived from 0 wv, THE 
felf-exiflent Beinc. We believe that it had a much more 
natural origin: which, however, we have not room now to 
difcufs. 

« It may feem ftrange, (fays Mr. B.) after fuch immediate affur- 
ances from God, that Mofes fhould perfift in his difidence. He ought, 
certainly, to have trufted to the words of him who cannot deceive, 
and paid implicit obedience.’ 

We think, on the contrary, that Mofes*muft have been very 
credulous indeed, if he had paid implicit obedience to all that 
he had yet feen; and Mr. B. himfelf, in the next page but one, 
allows that ¢ his reafoning was juft ;’"——and ‘ it therefore pleafed 
God, in order to create in him a proper faith and affurance, to 
difplay before his eyes a miracle of an extraordinary nature :’— 
namely, the turning of his rod, or faff, into a ferpent.—This 
was furely a wonderful converfion ; yet not fo wonderful but 
that the magicians could do the fame thing afterward ; and, 
wonderful as it was, even a fecond miracle was not fufficient. 
The difidence of Mofes * was {till predominant ;’—and £ this ob- 
durate difidence was not vanquifhed by the fecond miracle, but 
by an aflurance that his brother Aaron, an eloquent man, 
would meet him in the way, and accompany him into Egypt. 
What is faid, in this article, about the fymbolical ferpent, &ce 
é&c. appears to us to be a caffle in the air; which the fame ine 
genuity, that raifed it, could as readily demolifh. 

Before we proceed, we have yet one critique more to offer. 
The author, fpeaking of Mofes * being made the oracle or 
God,’ fays: ¢ This is very remarkable: for we find that, 
among the Egyptians, he was ftiled a/pha, or more properly 
alphi; which fignifies the mouth or oracle of God.—We fhould 
be much obliged to Mr. B. if he would tell us in what lan- 
guage alphi, ‘DIN, fignifies the mouth of God: or, as he after- 
ward renders it, the voice of God. We know that the xodrzsx 
of Sanchoniathon is fuppofed, by Bochart and others, to be 
derived from ? 95 Ds col-pi-jah: i.e. the voice of the mouth 
of Fehcvah; and this derivation has at leaft fome degree of 
probability : but that alpha or alphi ever fignified or can pof- 
fibly fignify ** precifely” the mouth, or voice of God, will fcarce- 
ly, we think, be allowed by any rational etymologift.—Mr. B. 
might have been convinced of this, even from the authorities 
which he quotes; viz; Hefychius and the /cholia on Homer. 
Aleph, ox Alpha, (for his alphi r no where find,) fignifies @ /eader ; 
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and hence, in all the antient alphabets, it is placed at the head of 
the letters: but never, never, in any dialect with which we are 
acquainted, does it fignify the mouth cf God. 7 

Under the title, of the powers with which Mofes was invefted, 
we have the following objection: But fome perhaps will 
after all fay: Had he in reality any fuch part allotted? The in- 
troduétion of the Deity may ferve to embellifh biflory: but could not 
every thing have been carried on without any fupernatural affif- 
ance ?’=— io this objection Mr. B. anfwers: 

‘ If we believe the fcriptures, there can be no difpute. His ap. 
pointment mutt neceffarily have been from on high; and he was di- 
rected and aflifled, through the whole, by the hand of the Almighty, 
But fince many may believe the hiftory in general, and yet not 
give credence to the extraordinary part: let us fee, whether the 
very facts do not prove the fuperintendence of a fuperiour power.’ 


Here Mr. B. has recourfe to his primitive hvpothefis; 
namely, that it would have been § irrational, and sere madne/;, 
in Mofes, to profecute his views after the manner in which we 
find them carried on.’—Surely this anfwer will not fatisfy thofe 
who make the foregoing objections. ‘They would fay that 
our author’s mode of reafoning is a petitio principit, even if 
they fhould grant his pofition that the conduct of Mofes was 
irrational, and mere madnefs ; (which God forbid fhould be the 
cafe ;) and they would tell him that, although they believe the 
hiftory in general, (that is, although they believe that a man, 
called Mofes, brought the Ifraelites out of Egypt ;) yet they 
are not, from that conceflion, obliged to believe all that is re- 
lated in the Jewifh hiftory concerning that event; much 
lefs to allow the deductions which Mr. Bryant draws from that 
fuppofed conceffion.—Such, we think, would be the language 
of the fceptical objector ; againft which Mr. B. feems to have 
provided no anfwer.—For our part, we again deny the prin- 
ciple. We fee neither mere madnefs, nor any thing irrational, 
nor even imprudent, in the conduct of Mofes; except one in- 
ftance of the latter kind, already mentioned ; and which his 
good fenfe made him immediately correét, on the advice of his 
Midianite father-in-law. | 

We are now drawing towards the end of our tafk, with re- 
{pect to the prefent elaborate article; for we have only to make 
a few remarks on the fituation of Ga/hen, and on the pafiage of 
the Red Sea. 

Mr. B. places the land of Gofhen between the Pelufiac and 
Sebennytic branches of the Nile ; in which he fuppofes the city 
On, or Heliopolis, to have been. Here he takes two things 
for granted which ought to have been proved, or at leaft made 


probable; namely, that the city Oz was in the land a ores 
en; 
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fhen ; and that the Heliopolis on the eaft fide of the Pelufiac 
branch of the Nile, and the Heliopolis of Genefis, are differ- 
ent cities. His own quotations from the antient Greek 
writers feem rather to militate againft him.—Having ftudied 
the matter with fome attention, we are entirely of opinion, 
with Jablonfki and Michaelis, that the Heliopolis of Mofes 
was fituated on the ealtern fide of the Nile ; and that the land 
of Gofoen lay between Arabia Petra and that river. 

As to the etymology of the name, let us {peak modeftly, as 
all etymologifts fhould do.—We muft, however, object not 
only to Mr. B.’s own derivation 35 from v5, but alfo to 
that of his /earned friend Coftard, GusH ; which, in Arabic, he 
fays, fignifes @ tongue * —If Mr. B. will take the trouble of 
looking into Timonis’s Onoma/flicon, he will find a much more 
probable Arabic etymon, than either YS or {YW : although 
we confefs that Timonis’s etymology does not altogether pleafe 
us.—Indeed, we are fomewhat fqueamiih in point of etymo- 
logy, and not very eafily pleafed. We are inclined to think 
that the land of Go/ben was fo denominated from its having 
fountains of frefh water, which the lower Eeypt had not; and, 
without going to the Adalayan or Sumatran \anguages for the 
meaning of the prefent matarea, we think it takes it rife from a 
word that has radically the fame meaning as Gofhen, namely the 
Hebrew and Arabic "3%. In the former dialeét, it denotes 
rain: in the latter, it fignifies alfo a copious fpring, the confe- 
quence of copious rains: both neceflary for pafturage, and for 
the rearing of flocks and herds. 

In tracing the route of the Ifraelites from Egypt to Sinai, 
Mr. B. labours, through many pages, to prove that they pafled 
the Arabic gulph, or red fea, not, as fome*moderns aflert, at 
or near to Suez, where the bay is narrow and the bottom 
fandy, but at Bedea, where the water is above twelve miles 
broad, and the bottom rugged and rocky. Indeed Mr. Bryant 
is fo fond of multiplying and magnifying miracles, that he al- 
ways ftands up for that which feems the leatt credible. —That 
we may not be thought to make this aflertion rathly, we fhall 
copy the whole chapter which he entitles Opinions canvaffed. 


* The curious traveller, Niebuhr, feems to intimate that he fome- 
times had entertained an opinion, that the pafiage of the Ifraelites 
over the Red Sea was near Bedea. But he recedes from it after= 
wards ; and gives his reafons, which | fhall take the liberty to con- 
fider: as from an examination of his objections we may poflibly ob- 
viate thofe of others. In fpeaking of the teftimony of Jofephus, he 
fays, ** I] femble d’abord, je l’avoue, que l’auteur ait voulu defigner 
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la vallée de Dedea, fi tant eft, qu’il ait jamais été. Mais l’écriture 
faint ne parle ri de montagnes, ni de rochers a cette occafior. Il 
paroit meme que s’ils avoient e:c pres de Bedea, Pharaon n’auroit pu 
dire: ils fe font égarés dans le pays, et enfermés dans le défert: car ils 
aurotent a la verite eu la Mer Rouge ‘devant cux al’eit; mais auflien 
s’en approchant ils auroient trouvé le chemin le long de la mer vers 
le nord depuis la vailee de Bedea jufques 4 Sués; et julques au bout 
du golfe, route qu’ a pris Monconys.’’ ‘The author is certainly mif- 
taken in refpedt to the route, which he fuppofes the Ifraelites to have 
taken. They did not go by the paflage from Upper Egypt, called 
now Derb el Tourick, to Clyfma: and then like Monconys pafs up- 
wards to the north to the extremity of the finus. But their route was 
by the general and more frequented way, called now Derb ei Ejenef: 
by which the caravans from Cairo go to the Red Sea at this day, 
"They paffed over the defert with the mountain of Arabia upon their 
right hand: and fo proceeded to the weiftern point of the Red Sea, 
and the upper border of Etham. Here they were ordered to turn; a 
circumftance always to be kept in view, as the whole of the procefs 
afterwards is determined by it. Here at the top of the finus they 
changed their courfe: and defcended to the inundation at Cly{ma, or 
Bedea. This was in a direction quite the reverfe of that, which was 
taken by Monconys. ‘The finus of the Red Sea which he had on his 
right hand they kept to the left; and afterwards paffed through it to 
the eaftern fide of the finus. 

‘ ‘The author proceeds to fhew, that if the Ifraelites had been ap- 
prifed, that they fhould be preferved in a miraculous manner, they 
might then have fuffered themfelves to have been brought into thofe 
difficulties which muft have occurred in the defile between the fea and 
the mountains: ‘* Mais comme il n’en elt pss fait la moindre mention 
dans cet auteur facré, et qu’il femble méme en infinuer le contraire, 
il n’eft pas a préfumer, qu’ils fe foient laiffés conduire comme des 
aveugies. Entre tant de milliers de perfonnes, quelques-unes auroient 
bien connu Je chemin, qui aboutiiloit aux frontiers de l’Egypte, et fe 
feroient fGrement oppoices au deffein de Moife, s’il leur avoit fait 
prendre une route, qui les approchat vifiblement de leur pert. ll n’y 
a gu’a voyager avec une caravane, qui va trouver le moindre ob- 
ftacle, p..e. un petit torrent, pour fe convaincre, que les orientaux 
font des etres intelligens, et ne fe Jaiffent mener comme des etourdis 
par leur Caravan-Bafchi.”” The whole of this argument is founded 
on prejudice; and abounds with mifconceptions. In refpeét to what 
is {aid about a caravan, we may be affured, that, if any body of men, 
however large, and however experienced, had been witneffes to fuch 
wonderful works exhibited by their leader, as were performed by 
Moles, they might without hefitation have followed him ; and not 
have incurred the imputation of being led blindfold. But the author 
does not feem to recoileé that there is fuch a thing as eos ev pnyarns 
that the whole was directed by the deity. Though they were oiten- 
fibly conducted by Mofes: yet it was ultimately the deity, by whofe 
hand they were led, and whcfe commands they obeyed: who went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, and by night in a pillar of fre: 
who directed all their ways. It is therefore idle to fay—* il n’eft pas 
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4 prefumer qu’ils fe foient laiffés conduire comme des aveugles ”” 
They were not blinded, but had their fenfes in full force 5 and acted 
according to reafon. The wonder is, that they did noc in every in- 
ftance behave with the fame confidence and obedience, as they had 
fuch ftrong evidence of the deity being their director. But it was 
not fo with the Egyptians. They were in a {tate of blindnefs, as well 
as their king. Hence our traveller reafons wrong, when he fays— 
«* Pharaon ne me paroit point un inconfideré d’ avoir voulu pafler la 
mer a Sués, ov elle n’ avoit peut-étre qu’une demie-lieue de largeur ; 
—mais il eut manqué de prudence, fi aprés avoir vu tant de prodiges 
en Egypte, il fut entré dans une mer large de trois lieves et d’avan- 
tage.’ The author feems to be totally ignorant of the true purport 
of this hiftory. Pharaoh was manifeitly bereft of prudence. It is ex- 
prefsly faid that God hardened his heart, in order that thefe wonders 
might not make an undue impreffion upon him. For there is a de- 
ree of evidence, and of influence, to which we are not entitled. 
Vhen a perfon atts againft conviction, and turns from the light, God 
does not always leave him in that flate of twilight; but adds to his 
blindnefs, and brings on a tenfold darknefs. When people pervert 
their beft gifts, they will be farther corrupted to their ruin: and thofe, 
who are guilty of wilful and obftinate folly, will be doomed to judicial 
infatuation. This was the cafe of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 

‘ The author proceeds—** ]’ignore, fi le chemin de ces deux en- 
droits 4 Bedea étoit alors praéticable pour une grande caravane: et 
quand il auroit-été, il me paroit trop long. Car pour aller de Ka- 
hira droit a Sués, il faut 32 heures, et trois quarts; et ainfi depuis le 
Nil une heure de plus. La hauteur da pole a Sues etant de fix mi- 
nutes moindre qu’ 4 Kahira, et la vallée de Bedea étant fituée de 
quelques lieues plus au fud que Sués, une caravane médiocre mettroit 
plus de tems pour aller d’ Heliopolis jufques % la dite vali¢e de Bedea, 
et y employeroit de 35 a 38 heures, ce que la caravane des Ifraélites 
n’ aura guéres pu faire en trois jours.”?  ‘Vhis argument like the for- 
mer is entirely founded on fancy: and has not the leaft evidence to 
fupport it. In the firft place as I have before faid, they did not take 
this road. In the next place no comparifon can be made between the 
journeying of the children of Ifrael, and the march of a caravan: for 
they were differently direéted. Nor can any time be afcertained -for 
the duration of their route, as it is quite uncertain how long they were 
encamped upon the borders of Etham. It might have been, inftead 
of one day, two or more: as there muft have been time afforded for 
the Egyptians to arm and to purfue them, after the interment of their 
own dead. And as to the way being too long to be paffed over in the 
time, which the author allots; thisis likewife a mere hy pothefis, in which 
the author thinks, that the progrefs of the Ifraelites was fimilar to the 
procedure of mankind in general, and to be meafured by the fame rules, 
by the journeying of acamel. But thiscannot be allowed: for they had 
fupernatural affiltance : and there is reafon to think, when they took their 
journey from Succoth to the Red Sea, that they travelled as well by 
night, as by day: which is a circumftance, that has not been confi< 
dered. For it is faid, when they took their journey—that she Lord 
awent before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; and 
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by night ina pillar of fire, to give them light ; to go by day and night, 
Exodus, c. 13. v. 21. We find the fame in the pfalmitt. Jz rhe 
day time alfo be held them with a cloud; and all the night with a light 
of fre. Pfalm 78. v.14. It feems, 1 think, to be intimated that 
they performed the journey from Succoth to Etham, though it was 
nearly fixty miles, at one time. In reply it may be faid; that if this 
were the cafe, the old people, and the children, muft have died by 
the way: the cattle muft have been over driven and killed: every 
leg wearied, and every body exhauited with labour. Not in the leaft, 
Remember, what is faid by the great lawgiver to the people, when 
he was going to leave them, concerning the wonderful manner in which 
they had been conducted.-- J Lave led you forty years in the wildernefs : 
your clothes are not waxen old upon you, and thy fooe is not waxen old upon 
thy foot. Deut. c. 29. v. 5. Again. Thy raiment waxed not cld upon 
thee, neither did thy fogt fwell thefe forty years. c. 8. Vv. 4. He, that 
could preferve the raiment, mutt be able to fuflain the man: and the 
fame power, that prevented the foot from {welling, could keep the 
leg from being weary.’ 


Notwithftanding ali that our author has faid to refute Nie- 
buhr, we cannot help being of Niebuhr’s * opinion; which 
had before been the opinion of Le Clerc, and has been adopted 
by the moft learned fcriptural critics of the prefent day.—Mr, 
Bryant’s learned work, on the whole, does not appear to. us 
well calculated to promote the caufe of revealed religion in this 
unbelieving age: although it may contribute to ftrengthen the 
faith of thofe who are predifpofed literally to believe any thing, 
and every thing, that is contained in the Jewifh fcriptures. 

The volume is embellifhed with two charts, fuited to the 
author’s opinions relative to the fituation of Gothen, and the 


route of the Ifraelites. Ged... 





Art. XVII. 4 View of the United States of America, in a Series of 
Papers, written at various ‘Times between the Years 1787 and 
1794. By Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, Commiffoner of the 
Revenue. Interfperfed with authentic Documents; the whole tend- 
ing to exhibit the Progrefs and prefent State of civil and religious 
Libertv, Population, Agriculture, Exports, Imports, Fifheries, 
Navigation, Ship-building, Manufactures, and general Improve- 
ment. 8vo. pp.512- 78. Boards. Printed at Philadelphia ; 
reprinted by Johnfon, London. 1795. 


tio publication is compofed of pieces which have been oc- 
cafionally produced ; and which, though prefented to the 
public with no very ftrit regard to method and arrangement, 
contain a very clear and comprehenfive detail of the interefts of 





* For our account of. Niebuhr’s Travels, in three articles, con- 
fult our General Index, vol. i. p. 178. . 
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the American ftates, particularly thofe which are of a com- 
mercia! nature. 

Thefe ftatements may be deemed the more worthy of 
reliance, as the fituation of the writer muft have opened to him 
the beft fources of information. ‘The opinion fo generally pre- 
valent, and on which different writers have fo much infifted, 
refpecling the rapid increafe of population and of commerce tn 
America, is here confirmed by many fpecific faéts and efti- 
mates. Much of this increafing profperity is the natural refule 
of a well-informed and induftrious people being poflefled of a 
territory fo uiuch exceeding their want, and even their ability, 
to cultivate, Nextto this, which ts evidently the principal and 
moft natural caufe,we may regard, as having greatly contributed 
to their profoeriry, the fuperior excellence and juitice of many 
of their inftitutions, fo wifely intended and adapted to encou- 
rage peace and indultry. : 

Mr. Coxe argues againft exclufive regulations, and that 
¢ jealoufy of trade which gave birth to the Britifh navigation 
act.’ As a general principle, it is fearcely to be controverted 
that the more open and ‘ree trade is allowed to bein any country, 
the more it will flour:fh ; and except in very few cafes, the 
greater will be both the general and the particular benefit. A 
comparative table is given (p. 242.) on the queftion of reci- 
procity in trade, between America and this country; in 
which the balance is much in favour of American liberality. 
Here it is obvious to remark that America may be believed to 
act in this as much from a juft view of her own intereft, as 
from regard for the welfare of other nations; and that the beft 
excufe which can be offered for the lefs liberal conduct of 
Great Britain, in the many reftri€tions which fhe impofes on 
trade, is the neceffity to which, from her immenfe debt and 
increafed expenditure, fhe is reduced, of preferring the in- 
terefts of her revenue to many other confiderations. 

A confiderable portion of this work is occupied by an exami- 
nation o Lord Sheffield’s Oofervations on the Commerce of 
the United States. Thefe Obfervations, which are by no 
means partial to the interefts of America, have lately under- 
gone much iaveftigation in that country. 

‘ Itis pollible, (lays the writer of this work,) that a queftion may 
have arifen, why an examination of a work, tirft publifhed in 1783, 
fhould have been initituted in 1791 ? The obfervations of Lord Shef- 
field had gone through fix enlarged editions; and the fame writer 
having difleminated ideas, very unfavourable to the United States, in 
his book upon the commerce of Ireland, it was conceived, that a de- 
velopement of his errors was due, no lefs to thofe who are mifinformed 
in Europe, than to thofe interefts, which are not’ underftood in this 
country. It had been frequently obferved, that, when American 
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affairs were difcuffed in Britain, Lord Sheftield’s work was quoted 
with fymptoms of conviction and belief.’ 

Among the pofitions of Lord Sheffield which are examined 
in the work before us, that on which Mr. Coxe animadverts 
with moft feverity is, that 7¢ wll not be the intereft of any of the 
great maritime powers, to protect the American veffels from the 
Barbary States. , 

The information with which this work abounds is inter- 
fpcrfed with many fenfible and tmportant refleAions. The 
writer is not without a confiderable degree of partiality for his 
own country : but fuch partiality is at leaft excufable, when 
confined, as it appears to us in the prefent inftance, within 
moderate limits. 

Before we conclude this brief article, we fhall prefent our 
readers with fome information concerning the progrefs of lite- 
yature in America. In the article Books, p. 160, is mentioned 
the great increafe of paper mills and type founderies: that the 
books imported from Europe are chiefly confined to thofe, of 
which the ufe is too limited to render an edition profitable ; and 
in confidering literary productions as an object of mercantile 
importance, we are informed that an edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia, in fifteen large quartos, * containing aboiit five per cent. 
more matter,’ than that printed in Great Britain, is now publifh- 
ing at 70 dollars, or 15 guineas. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into fo copious an ac- 
count of this work as would completely fatisfy thofe who 
would take an intereft in its contents ; and to fuch perfons we 
recommend a perufal of the whole volume. 








Art. XVIII. Poems on various Subjeéis, by S. T. Coleridge, late 


of Jefus College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp, 200. 5s. Boards. 
Robinfons, 1796. 


6 ns promife of poetical talents, which this writer gave to 

the world in the lines inferted in the poem of his friend 
Mr. Southey, entitled oan of 4re*, is here brought to the 
proof by a fmall volume of his own compofition; and we 
doubt not that he will be thought to have made good the ex- 
pectations which he had raifed by that fpecimen +. It might 
thence be inferred, that the bent of his powers Jay towards 
thofe loftier difplays of the art which confift in boldnefs and 
novelty of conception, ftrength of figure, and fublimity of 
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#* See the Review, vol. xix. p. 361. 


+ ‘Two or three other Peems, of no great importance, had before 
been publithed by Mr. C, aud mentioned in the M.R. 
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fentiment; and notwithftanding the admixture of fubjects in 
this collection, apparently more calculated for the gentler 
graces of poetry, the leading character of his genius is ftill 
equally difcernible. Not that we mean to reprefent him as un- 
qualified for producing piCtures of beauty and elegance, or for 
depicting the foft and tender emotions ; of both which there are 
fuch ftriking examples in his works, that the fweet and the 
pathetic may be reckoned peculiarly congenial to his nature : 
but even in thefe the manner of an original thinker is predo- 
minant; and as he has not borrowed the ideas, fo he has not 
fafhioned himfelf to the polifh and correcinefs of modern verfe. 
Such a writer may occafionally fall under the cenfure of cri- 
ticifm : but he will always be, what fo few proportionally are, 
an interefting object to the genuine lover of poetry. On this 
account we fhall devote fomewhat more fpace to the prefent 
publication, than its bulk alone would feem to demand. 

The firft piece is a Monody on the Death of Chattertcn; a fub- 


ject to which the author was naturally led from proximity of 


birth-place, and alfo, as we are forry to find, from a melan- 
choly refemblance in difappointed hope. It is in a wild irre- 
gular ftrain, fuited to the theme, with fome very moving and 
fome very fanciful tcuches. We could with pleafure tranfcribe 
a few pafiages, but we rather leave it to entertain the reader as 
awhele. It concludes with an allufion to a project of which 
we have already heard, as emanating from the fervid minds of 
this poet and two or three congenial friends, to realize a golden 
age in fome imaginary * undivided dale of freedom :’ but which, 
on fober reflection, we do not wonder to find him call 
vain Phantafies! the fleeting brood 

Of Woe felf-folac’d in her dreamy mood! 

The next piece of moderate length is entitled Songs of the 
Pixies; which are, it feems, in the ruftic fuperftition of De- 
vonfhire, a kind of fairies, harmle(s or friendly to man. Ariel, 
Oberon, and the Sylphs, have contributed to form the pleating 
imagery of which the two following ftanzas will give a{pecimen: 

« When Evening’s dufky car 
Crown’d with her dewy ftar 
Steals o’er the fading fky in fhadowy flight ; 
On leaves of afpen trees 
We tremble to the breeze 
Veil’d from the groffer ken of mortal fight. 
Or, haply, at the vifionary hour, 
Along our wildly-bow’rd, fequeftred walk, 
We litten to th’ enamour’d ruflic’s talk; 
licave with the heavings of the maiden’s breaft, 
Where young eyed Loves have built their tartle nefts 
Or guide of foul-fubduing power 
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Th’ ele&ric flah, that from the melting eye 
Darts the iond queftion and the foft reply. 


‘ Or thro’ the myftic ringlets of the vale 
We flath our faery feet in gamefome prank ; 
Or, fiient-fandal’d, pay our defter court 
Circling the Spirit of the Weitern Gale, 
Where, wearied with his flower carefling fport, 
Supine he flumbers on a violet bank ; 

Then with quaint mufic hymn the parting gleam, 

By lonely Otter’s fleep-perfuading ftream ; 

Or where his waves, with loud uaquict fong 

Dafh’d o’er the rocky channei froths along ; 

Or where, his filver waters {mooth’d to reit, 

The tall trees’ fhadow fleeps upon his breaft.’ 


Other fhort pieces, of which one of the moft pleafing con- 
fifts of Lines to a beautiful Spring in a Village, lead the way to 
a principal divifion of the volume, ftyled E/ffufions. Thefe are 
fhort poems, many of them regular fonnets, others in a differ~ 
ent form, but generally like them turning on a fingle thought, 
—the topics of which are various; fome breathing the high notes 
of freedom or fancy, fome the fofter ftrains of love and pity. 
A few of thefe, and of no inferior merit, are written bya friend, 
and diftinguifhed by his fignature. We fhall copy, however, 
one of the author’s own: : 


« One kifs, dear Maid! I faid and figh’d— 
Your fcorn the little boon denied. 

Ah why refufe the blamelefs blifs ? 

Can danger lurk within a kifs? 


© Yon viewlefs Wand’ rer of the vale, 
The Spirit of the Weftern Gale, 

At Morning’s break, at Evening’s clofe 
Inhales the {weetnefs of the Rofe, 
And hovers o’er the uninjur’d Bloom 
Sighing back the foft perfume. 
Vigor to the Zephyr’s wing 

Her nectar-breathing Kiffes fling ; 
And He the glitter of the Dew 
Scatters on the Rofe’s hue. 
Bafhful lo! fhe bends her head, 
And darts a bluth of deeper Red. 


Too well thofe lovely lips difclofe 

The Triumphs of the op’ning Rofe : 

O fair! O graceful! bid them prove 

As paflive to the breath of Love. 

In tender accents, faint and low, 

Well pleas’d I hear the whifper’d ** No!” 
The whifper’d «* No’? —— how little meant! 
Sweet Falfehood, that endears Confent ! 
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For on thofe lovely lips the while 
Dawns the foft relenting {mile, 

And tempts with feign’d diffuafion coy 
The gentle violence of Joy.’ 


A few poetical Epiftles come next: but their merit is not, we 
think, appropriate to epiftolary writing, for which our author’s 
ftyle is little adapted. The moft confiderable of them, addrefled 
to his Sara, is rather an ode, filled with piCturefque imagery; 
of which the following ftanzas compofe a very ftriking fea- 

iece 
, ¢ Dark-red’ning from the channel’d * Ifle 
(Where ftands one folitary pile 
Unflated by the blatt) 
The Watchfire, like a fullen ftar 
Twinkles to many a dozing Tar 
Rude cradled on the matt. 


¢ Ev’n there—beneath that light-houfe tower— 
In the tumultuous evil hour 
Ere Peace with SARA came, 
Time was, I fhould have thought it {weet 
To count the echoings of my feet, 
And watch the ftorm-vex’d flame. 


¢ And there in black foul-jaundic’d fit 
A fad gloom-pamper’d Man to fit, 
And liften to the roar: 
When mountain Surges bellowing deep 
With an uncouth monfter-leap 
Plung’d foaming on the fhore. 
* Then by the Lightning’s blaze to mark 
Some toiling tempeft-fhatter’d bark : 
Her vain diltrefs-guns hear: 
And when a fecond fheet of light 
Flath’d o’er the blacknefs of the night— 
To fee xo Veflel there !’ 


The longeft piece in the volume, entitled Religious Muj/ings, 
a@ defultory Poem written on Chrifimas Eve, is reterved for the 
conclufion ; and properly fo, fince its fubjeét, and the manner 
of treating it, place it on the top of the fcale of fublimity. It 
is, indeed, that in which we chiefly recognize the writer of the 
Maid’s Vifion in Joan of Arc; poflefling the fame charater- 
iftic excellencies and defeéts. Often obfcure, uncouth, and 
verging to extravagance, but generally ftriking and impreffive 
to a fupreme degree, it exhibits that ungoverned career of fancy 
and feeling which equally belongs to the poet and the enthufiaft. 
The book of Revelations may be a dangerous fount of prophecy, 
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but it is no mean Helicon of poetic infpiration. Who will deny 
genius to fuch conceptions as the following ? 
‘ O ye numberlefs, 
Whom foul Oppreflion’s rutlian gluttony 
Drives from lite’s plenteous feat! O thou poor Wretch, 
Who nars’d in darknefs and made wild by want 
Doft roam for prey, ‘yea thy unnatural hand 
Liftefi to deeds of blood! O pale-eyed Form, 
"The victim of fedugtion, doom’d to know 
Polluted nights and days of blafphemy ; 
Who in loath’d orgies with lewd waffailers 
Mutt gaily laugh, while thy remember’d Home 
Gnaws like a viper at thy fecret heart! 
O aged Women! ye who weekly catch 
‘The morfel toft by law-fore’d Charity, 
And die fo flowly, that none call it murder ! 
O loathly-vifag’d Suppliants! ye that oft 
Rack’d with difeafe, from the unopen’d gate 
Of the full Lazar-houfe, heart-broken- crawl ! 
O ye to {cepter’d Glory’s gore-drench’d field 
Forc’d or enfnar’d, who {wept by Slaughter’s fcythe, 
(Stern nurfe of Vultures!) fteam in putrid heaps! 
O thou poor Widow, who in dreams doft view 
Thy Hufband’s mangled corfe, and from fhort doze 
Start’ft with a fhriek : or in thy half-thatch’d cot 
Wak’d by the wintry night-ftorm, wet and cold, 
Cow’reft o’er thy {creaming baby! Reft awhile, 
Children of wretchednefs! More groans mutt rife, 
More blood muit fteam, or ere your wrongs be full. 
Yet is the day of Retribution nigh: 
. The Lamb of God hath open’d the fifth feal: 
And upward rufh on {wifteft wing of fire 
Th’ innumerable multitude of Wrongs 
By man on man inflisted! Reft awhile, 
Children of wretchednefs! The hour is nigh: 
And lo! the Great, the Rich, the Mighty Men, 
The Kings and the Chief Captains of the World, 
With all that fix’d on high like flars of Heaven 
Shot baleful influence, fhall be caft to earth, 
Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely fruit 
Shook from the fig-tree by a fudden ftorm, 
Ev’n now the ftorm begins: each gentle names 
Faith and meek Piety, with fearful joy 
Tremble far-off—for lo! the Giant Frenzy 
Uprooting empires with his whirlwind arm 
Mocketh high Heaven; burft hideous from the cell 
Where the old Hag, unconquerabic, huge, 
Creation’s eyelefs drudge, biack Ruin, fits 
Narfing the impatient earthquake.’ 


Let not our readers fuppofe that we have beggared this vo- 
lume by our extracts. The lover of poetry may be aflured 
that 
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that much remains to repay his purchafe ; and we prefume that 
he will not be lefs fatisfied with his bargain, if, while it con- 
tributes to his own pleafure, it tends to difperfe the clouds 
which have darkened the profpects of a man of diftinguifhed 


worth as well as of uncommon abilities, pe 


Art. XIX. Tranfadions of the Royal Irifh Academy, Vol. V. 
[ Article concluded from Vol. xviii. p. 185.] 
\ E now, after an accidental interruption, refume our ac- 
count of this volume, with the remaining part, devoted 
\) to Porire LITERATURE. i 
1. Ihe comparative Authenticity of Tacitus and Suetonius, il- 
luftrated by the Queftion, Whether Nero was the Author of the me- 
morable Conflagration at Rome? By Arthur Browne, LL. 1). &c. 
Though, as this writer juftly remarks, it can perfonally in- 
tereft no one individual in the eighteenth century, whether or not 
Nero burned Rome in the firf, yet, if hiftorical truth be at all 
valuable, the difcuflion of dubious points in hiftory muft always 
have acertain degree of utility ; and, e‘pecially, when fuch 
}? difcuffion tends to eftablifh the comparative credibility of two 
rival authors, its importance may be confiderable. We are, 
indeed, rather furprifed to find the fa& in queftion reprefented 
as one of thofe concerning which a doubt was fcarcely ever en~ 
fertained ; fince fo late and well-known a writer as Gibbon 
fpeaks of it with a fcepticifm evidently leading to incredulity. 
Nor do we think that the authority of Suetonius, as an hiftorian, 
ranks fo high among perfons of judgment as Dr. B. feems to 
imagine. He had evidently a coarfe and vulgar mind, greedy 
of wonders and popular tales; and to place him in any point 
of competition with Tacitus,—where philofophical penetration 
either into the real circumitances of a doubtful ftory, or into 
the caufes of well-known events, is required,—is, in our opi- 
nion, a violation of good tafte. With refpect to the fa& in 
difpute, it is fkilfully examined by the prefent writer, who 
weighs the accounts of the two relators again each other, 
compares them both with the natural probabilities of the cafe, 
and concludes with exoncrating the memory of Nero from an 
ufelefs and dangerous crime; the deduction of which, how. 
ever, as he well remarks, will fcarcely leave the ro!l of his ine 
famy perceptibly diminifhed. 
2. An Effay on the Origin and Nature of our Idea of the 
Sublime. By the Rev. George Miller. ; 
As few terms are more liable to ambiguity than that of the 
fublime, it is no wonder that different writers, in attempting 
to define it, have ftarted very different ideas, 
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The opinions takeh into confideration by the writer before 
us are thofe of Longinus, Mr. Burke, Dr. Prieftley, ! ord 
Kaims, and Dr. Blair ; which, indeed, offer a wide field of 
diverfity. He firft fingly difcufles thefe, and finds them all 
. founded, indeed, on fome true conception of fublimity, but 
faulty in being too partial and confined ; and he then attempts to 
form a fyftem which fhall comprehend every fource of fublime 
emotions. He divides fublime objects into three clafles ;—ex- 
ternal fenfible objeéts—the moral and fentimental fublime—and 
fuperior Beings. The firft of thefe he regards, with Lord 
Kaims, as the original of ail our conceptions on this head : but 
he extends the idea of fublimity much farther than that author, 
who applies it only to grandeur accompanied with beauty ; 
whereas Mr. M. fuppofes greatnefs or elevation to be the ge- 
neral characteriftics, whatever other qualities be united to them. 
The fecond, or the fublime of character, is produced by extra- 
ordinary intlances of fortitude, benevolence, generofity, and 
fteady virtue ; and perhaps, likewife, by fuperior qualities of the 
imagination and unde:ftanding. ‘The fublimity of the concep- 


tions, which we form of fuperior beings, muft proceed from the ' 


fublime qualities of the other clafles attributed in their higheft 
degree to them. To objects of the firft and third clafles, he 
thinks, emotions of terror may be annexed in our conceptions 
of them, without deftroying the fublime : but he will not allow 
the infpiring of terror to be a property of the fublime of human 
character. With refpe&t to the queftion concerning the con- 
netion of the pathetic with the fublime, Mr. Miller is of 
opinion that the difplay of paffion itfelf, however powerful and 
exceffive, has no fublimity in it ; and thatit is only inafmuch as 
it caufes ftruggles in a generous mind, and is magnanimoufly 
refifted, that paffion becomes an indirect fource of. the fublime. 
3. Effay onStyle in Writing, confidered with re{ped to T houghts and 
Sentiments as wellas Words, and indicating the Writer's peculiar and 
charaéteriftie Difpofition, Habits, and Powers of Mind. By the 
Rev. Rob. Burrowes, D. D. Secretary to the Rv I. Academy. 
This interefting fubje&t, propofed by the Academy itfelf, is 
treated ina very ingenious and pleafing manner by the prefent 
writer. His differtation is divided into two parts. In the firft, 
he principally fhews how ftyle in thought is diverfified by. va- 
rieties in the intellectual character ; in the fecond, how it'is 
affeCied by varieties in the moral character. In both, many 
illuftrations are given which exhibit much acquaintance with 
literature, as well as with the human mind : but a feries of par- 
ticular obfervations, however amufing or inftruGive, will not 
readily admit of either analyfis or abftract. Perhaps the re- 
marks here brought together are rather to be confidered -as 
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affording materials for the inquiry propofed by the Academy, than 
as fully anfwering the objeéts of that inquiry ; and, indeed, the 
modefty of the writer does not claim more for it than a com- 
mencement on fuch an extenfive fubject. We are perfuaded, 
however, that it will be perufed with pleafure by every reader 
of tafte. | 


ANTIQUITIES 


Compofe the next divifion of this volume. The firft paper 
in this clafs is intitled Some Confiderations on a controverted Paf- 
fage in Herodotus. _ By the Right Hon. the Earl of Charlemont, 
Prefident of the R. I. Academy. 

The paflage here difcufled isthat in Lib. II. Cap. 53, in which 
the hiftorian is commonly fuppofed to affert that Homer and 
Hefiod were the original authors of the Greek theogony, and 
of every thing relative to the names, worfhip, functions, and 
forms of the Gods. For this affertion, Herodotus has been 
feverely cenfured by many critics of the firft reputation; nor 
does Lord Charlemont deny that, according to the common 
acceptation of the paflage, heis certainly wrong: but, by fome 
latitude in the interpretation, he qualifies the meaning fo as to 
make it lefs forcible; and for what cannot be explained away, 
he undertakes to defend the authority of a favourite writer, 
whom he thinks more deferving of credit than modern opinion 
is willing to allow. Reading and ingenuity are difplayed in 
the various critical and conjectural matter contained in this 
paper, the length of which is confiderable: but, on the whole, 
we mutt be permitted to fay that it has not fatisfied our doubts, 
nor much raifed our ideas of the knowlege and accuracy of the 
father of hiftory; who, we believe, muft be‘indebted for the 
efteem and veneration of the learned, rather to his amiable fim- 
plicity, and to the unaffected graces of his ftyle, than to acute- 
nefs of remark and depth of refearch. 

An Account of the Game of Chefs, as played by the Chinefe. By 
Eyles Irwin Z£/g. 

When Mr. irwin was at Canton, a young mandarin of his 
2equaintance, on feeing an Englifh chefs board on his table, 
recognized its fimilarity with that ufed for a game of their own; 
and, on the next day, he brought his board and equipage for 
Mr. I.’s infpeQion, and foon afterward gave him a manufcript 
extract from a book, relating the origin and invention of the 
Chinefe game, called by them Chong Ke, or the Royal Game. 
Thefe form the fubject of the prefent paper, which will be 
thought curious and valwable by the lovers of that moft inge- 
nious amufement. Some of the principal differences in the 
Chinefe chefs are, that, inftead of a queen, the king has a fon 
en each fide for his fupport ; and that there is a piece called the 
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vocket-boy, ftationed between the lines of each party, who acts 
with the motion of a rocket, vaulting over a man, and taking 
his adverfary at the other end of the board. This, as Mr. 1.’ 
obferves, is an irrefragable proof of the antiquity of the mili- 
tary ufe of gunpowder by the Chinefe. 

Other differences are explained by a plan of the board and 
men, affifted by a defcription. ‘The manufcript extraé& attri- 
butes the invention of the game to a Chinefe General (about 
1965 years ago,) who by its ‘means reconciled his foldiers to 
paffing the winter in quarters in the country of Shenfi, the cold 
and inconveniences Of which were likely to have occafioned © 

: a mutiny among them. " 
) We now clofe this volume, heartily wifhing health and prof- ~ \\, 
perity to the Society, till we again have the pleafure of attend. ° f 


ing on their labours. AG 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUN E, 1796. 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES. 
Art. 20. A Hiftory and Defcription of the Royal Abbaye of St. Denis; 

‘with an Account of the Kings and Queens of France, and otber 

diftinguifhed Perfons interred there: alfo, of the many fplendid 

Decorations, Pieces of curious Workmanfhip and Antiquity, 

Chapels, Altars, Shrines, Crucifixes, &c. together with the Holy 

Bodies and various Relics of the Saints and Martyrs. A defcriptive 

Enumeraticn of the vaft Riches which have been accumulatin 

for Ages in the Treafury of this celebrated Abbaye: with expla- 

natory Remarks ; and a Series of Hittorical Anecdotes relative to 

the Kings of France, from the Reign of Dagobert: extraéted from 

the Records of St. Denis. 8vo. pp. 96. 2s. Jordan. 1795. 

puts circumitantial title renders it unneceflary for us to enter into 

any farther particulars refpeting the contents of the pamphlet. — 

One article, however, may amufe fome of our readers, which is taken 

from among the treafures contained in the third depofitory ; viz. the 

head of an antient crofier or paitoral ftaff; it is very neatly formed of 

rood, but has been fince covered with ornaments of gold and jewels. 

several years ago this circumftance occafioned a French epigram, here | 

tranflated as follows : 
In ancient days, when Saints vain pomp withftood, 
The golden bifhop’s paftoral ftaff was wood ; 
But modern eyes a different fight behold, 
"he gvooden bifhop bears a ftaff of gold.’ 

The treafures, curiofities, relics, anecdotes, &c. here fpecified, 
will doubtlefs afford entertainment: but it rather furprifed us to find 
them related in fomewhat of a Popifh ftyleS or in a manner which 
might lead us to believe that the writer _ credit to the fanétity and 
virtue which ignorance, fuperitition, and prieftcraft afligned to them: 

though 
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though this may not be thought extraordinary when we recollect 
that the particulars are extratted from the records of St. Denis. 
—However, the following conclufion of the preface is fenfible and 
liberal : 

« ‘That the extreme of /uperfition is not far from infidelity, or rather 
(if fuch a ftate of mind can poffibly exift) from atheifm, has, during 
fome years paft, been verified in France, efpecially among the higher 
ranks, the clergy, and men of literary talents. But let us now hope, — 
as the mind, unfettered from fuperftition and freed from prejudice, 
extends its views and gives full exertion to its powers, that the heart 
expanding with the love of zature and mankind, will be raifed in 

rateful adoration of that eternal and beneficent Being, who is the 
Sises of life, liberty, and all things we here enjoy, or hope for ina 
ftate to come. Hence we may juitly conclude with St. Evremond, 
« Quand les hommes auront retiré du Chriflianifme ce yer y ont 
mis, il n’y aura qu’une méme Religion auffi fimple dans fa dottrine, 
que pure dans fa morale.””. When mankind fhall have withdrawn 
from Chriftianity all that they have added to it, genuine Religion itfelf 
only will remain, as fimple in its doétrines as pure in its morality.’ 

A particular account of thefe riches, &c. it is fuppofed, has not 
before appeared in the Englifh language. Hi. 


Art. 21. The Hiflory and Antiquities of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. By 
M. Concanen, jun. and A. Morgan. 8vo. pp. 284. 6s. 
Boards. Parfons. 1795. 

The compilers of this volume offer it to the public with diffidence. 
They were led, we are told, to hope for ready fupplies from the ca- 
binets of the curious; that in fome inttances this expectation has been 
liberally gratified, but in others as niggardly denied; that the work 
has been the produce of leifure hours, and profecuted by perfons 
whofe fituation precluded a conitant application ; and that, though 
many have promifed to colleé& materials for a hiftory of St. Saviour’s 
parifh, none, till the prefent, has yet appeared. 

Southwark was antiently an inconfiderable fpot, and long regarded 
as a receptacle for the lawlefs and profligate ; the laft fifty years are 
faid to have contributed to its good name, much more in proportion 
than any former period. Several pages at the commencement of the 
work are employed in an account of its government, and of the dif- 
putes between the county magiltrates and thofe of the city of London 
concerning its jurifdiction ; a letter on the fubjeét to the Lord Mayor, 
fo lately as the year 1788, appears, among other particulars, deferv- 
ing of notice.—The inns of this borough were of great note in times 
pait; Geoffrey Chaucer mentions the Tabard, now by corruption 
changed to the 7a/bor: but theold word fignified a coat without fleeves, 
not unlike that of our prefent heralds, having the arms of the wearer 
embroidered on the back, with which the vanity of fome of the no- 
bility and gentry was not a little delighted. The church, St. Sa- 
viour’s or St. Mary Over-rye, in Saxon, river, had belonged to a 
religious houfe, and was at the diffolution purchafed by the parifhion- 
ers. It is very large; perhaps, as is here fuggeited, the largeit 
parifh-church in the kingdom; and it furnifhes matter for a con- 
fiderable part of the volume. ‘The benefactions are numerous indeed. 

rt The 
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The Globe Theatre is another prominent figure in this volume: 
{ome remarks concerning it are offered by thefe colleftors, but for the 
rincipal account of the houfe, its exhibitions and cultums, we are 
indebted to an extraét of fome length from Malone’s ** Supplemental 
Obfervations’’ to Stevens’s Shakfpeare. The prefent writers fuppofe 
that moft of Shakfpeare’s plays were performed at this theatre; a 
licenfe for that purpofe, directed ‘‘ Laurentio Fletcher et Willelmo Shak/- 
peare,’? is here produced: it is dated A. D. 1603, in the reign of 
James I, :—but they queftion the validity of the anecdote which Mr. 
Pope is faid to have received from Mr. Rowe, and to the truth of 
which both Mr. Malone and Dr. Johnfon feem to have affented, 
« that when Shakefpeare fled to London, his firft expedient was to 
wait at the door of the play-houfe, and hold the horfes of thofe who 
had no fervants, that they might be ready again after the perform- 
ance.”? They think, and they offer reafons to fupport the perfuafion, 
that, having a principal part in directing the amufements at this place, 
he might exert himfelf in the regulation of the boys who plied at the 
doors, and who thence might have the appellation of ** Shakefpeare’s 
boys ;’’ and this might give rife to the above reprefentation, which 
they regard as a mere fiction. 

Thrale’s brewery cannot fail of a particular notice in fuch a work 
as this. Under the firm of Thrale and Co. it attained great celebrity 
and opulence, and has been confiderably enlarged by Meffrs. Barclay 
and Perkins: in the year 1752, when, we fuppofe, it was condudied 
in the name of Halfey, we find that 34,000 barrels of porter were 
brewed; in the year 1794, We are told, the quantity amounted te 
734,000 barrels. 

Many other places, it will be concluded, are here particularized. 
The work-houte claims attention, fince it appears to be well appoint- 
ed and well conducted. The diffenting charity-fchool, in Zoar-Street, 
erected in the reign of James II. obtains fome regard ; and a hint is 
given of alteration and improvement which it greatly needs. This 
opens the way to a fhort account of the well-famed John Bunyan, and 
of Dr. Barlow, afterward bifhop of Lincoln, his friend and patron : 
of the latter, it is faid, in the words of Mr. Granger, that he was 2 
great and worthy man, abffraied from the laxity of bis principles. It 
feems queftionable, at the leaft, how far a perfon can be ftyled great 
and «worthy, who fuited himfelf entirely to the times; one while in- 
imical to popery, then favourable to it ; mow attached to James IId., 
prefently, as circumftances vary, zealous for king William and the 
revolution : but it was honourable to him that he pleaded the caufe 
of Bunyan when cruelly opprefied. Some other perfons of note 
ure here prefented to our view ;—John Gower, Efq. who died in 
1402, was a benefactor to the church, and has in it a monument te 
his memory; Dr. johnfon allows him to be the firft of our authors 
who can be faid to have written Englifh, and that he may be con- 
fidered as the father of our poetry: his Monkifh Latin may be tole- 
rable, whatever may be faid of his Englifh. 

Such are the contents of this volume. The compilers acknowlege 
that it will admit of improvement. Some parts are well written: but 
the ftyle is too often negligent and inaccurate, as for inftance, p. 251» 
where, in the compafs of fix or {even lines, the word /céocl is employed 
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three times, &c. The Latin appears to us alfo incorrect; edux, 


however, may be a miftake of the printer. Hi 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 22. Hiftory of Quadrupeds, third Edition. By Thomas Pennant. 
4to. 2 Vois. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Mefirs. White. 

The large additions which this impreffion contains, the entirely 
new articles, (not fewer than one hundred and two,) the number of 
engravings being confiderably increafed, and the old plates for the 
moft part cut over again, are fufficient inducements with us to notice 
this republication. We fhall not repeat thofe praifes that are due to 
the author for the plan and execution, but confine ourfelves to the ad- 
ditions and improvements. The former of thefe confift of 102 {pe- 
cies of animals, moftly taken from the travels of that celebrated 
naturalift Dr. Pallas, whofe journey into Siberia, and the other un- 
frequented parts of the Ruffian empire, has introduced fo many new 
animals to the hiitorian of nature. The improvements confit of the 
numerous corrected plates that are fubftituted for the old engravings. 
Many of the figures in the former editions had no extraordinary pre 
tenfion either to accuracy or elegance: in the firft of thefe refpeds, 
there is now a manifeft alteration for the better, though we are of 
opinion that many might ftill be amended. With refpect to elegance 
of execution in the engraving, it appears that in fome inftances there 
is ftill room for farther improvement in the next impreffion. We fup- 
prefs much of what might be added in commendation of this and other 
works in natural hiftory by the fame author, as it is not our cuftom to 
repeat circumftantially our former acknowlegements of awriter’s merit. 


Art. 23. The Birds of Great Britain, fyftematically arranged, accu- 
rately engraved, and painted from Nature, &c. &c. By William 
Lewin, F.L.S. Vol. Hl. gto. 21, 2s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 
The prefent volume contains the crows, rollers, orioles, bee-eater, 

cuckoo, woodpeckers, wryneck, nut-hatch, king fifher, hoopoe, creeper, 
ftare, ouzels, thrufhes, chatterer, and feven plates of eggs. Our ac- 
count of the former volume, (Rev. January laft, p. 100.) will equally 
fuit the prefent, except that fome of the birds in this now before us 
feem rather too fplendidly coloured. 


EDUCATION, &, 


Art. 24. An elementary Introdu@ion to the Latin Grammar, with prac- 
tical Exercifes, after a new and eafy Method, adapted to the Ca- 
pacity of young Beginners. Svo. pp. 373. 38. 6d. bound, 
Boofey. 17 
Seneca’s rule, which this author inferts, is juft and important : 

Longum iter eff per precepta, breve.et efficax per exempla. On this prin- 

ciple of * uniting practice with theory,’ the prefent publication is 

executed ; of which fome idea may be formed by an extraét from the 
preface : 

‘ The ftudy of the Latin tongue generally commences at an age, 
when young people have fcarcely any capacity, and very little incli- 
nation, to attend to the moft nfeful. precepts, unlefs they be explained 
to them in the plaineft and cleareft manner, In order, therefore, to 
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make young learners fenfible of the ufe of the firft leffons, and clear 
away all the obftacles which feem infuperable to their young minds,—- 
the author has placed under each part of {peech the fyntactical rules 
which immediately concern it, with praétical exercifes, in which he 
has, as accurately as he could, pointed out the different parts of 
{peech, marked the gender and cafe of every noun, its number bein 
known by the Englifh termination, and its declenfion by the Latin in- 
flexion of the genitive. The radical tenfes of the verbs are put at full 
length, and even the verbs themfelves conjugated, till the learner is 
fuppofed to have roade himfelf fully acquainted with their peculiar ine 
flexions. The young fcholar may now begin to make fome thort Latin 
fentences ; this early praétice will at once excite his ambition and 
flatter his pride ; he will be ready to congratulate himfelf on the ac- 
quirement of fo much knowledge in a language of which he had-not 
the fmalleft notion a few weeks before; and it will alfo have this 
farther advantage, to ftimulate his future diligence by ftronger exer- 
tions. He fhould now be made thoroughly acquainted with the abbre- 
viations ; after which, he has only to recollect the inflexions of the 
nouns, pronouns, participles, verbs, &c. and apply them accordin 
to the rules; this wil] be but a play, or at the moit, a very light la- 
bour. His tafk, therefore, will infenfibly be more pieafant to him, 
and his improvement more rapid.’ 

We are farther informed that experience has taught the author that 
this new form wi!l be found ufeful to young learners and alfo to grown 
perfons, who might wifh to revive their acquaintance with the Latin 
language. 

We have on former occafions obferved, that an inftru€tor of youth 
may contract a bias in favour of that method to which, with occafional 
alterations, he has accuftomed himfelf, although to others it may feem 
liable to objections. We muft, however, acknowlege that the plan 
here propofed wears rather a promifing afpect. An early habit of writ- 
mg Latin words and fhort fentences, in their proper forms, is poffibly 
one of the fpeedieft and eafieft methods of introducing the fcholar to 
an acquaintance with the language, and of fixing its rules in his mind. , 


Art. 25. An Epitome of Logic: in Four Parts. By N. Dralloc. 1zmo. Hi. | 
pp. 189. 38.6d.fewed. Johnfon. 1795. 

It is certainly unreafonable to negleé the ufeful parts of logic, be- 
caufe many, who have written concerning it, have obfcured and per- 
plexed it by a profufion of myftical and elaborate arrangement :— 
indeed, to ufe the words of this author, ¢ to difcard logic, becaufe it 
might affift the views of the fophiftical, is as filly as to prohibit good 
bills of exchange, becaufe they may give occafion to forgery and 
fraud.? tis therefore the defign of this little traé& to prefent fuch 
rules as may be thought of real utility, divefted of thofe that are un- 
neceflary or embarrafling. The author has paid attention in forming 
his abridgment, which concutts the reader from /imple ideas, through 
different flages, to propofitions and to evidence, as gained by intuition, 
by. obfervation and experience, and by teftimony of others. We do 
not obferve that he takes any diftin& and particular notice of that a/- 

Seciation of ideas, on which fo great a ftrefs is laid by fome philofophers 
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of eminence *. Confidering that he treats, and juftly, fome mechanical 
parts of logic with contempt, we were a little furprifed to find many 
pages employed on the topic of fyllogifms; of which, he fays, p. 112, 
‘ that they moft certainly never, in the fmalleft degree, anfwered the 
purpofe for which they were intended.’—However, it is not improper 
v0 afford the young reader fome knowlege of this branch, which may 
affilt in exercifing the intelle€tual powers, though the particular form is 
futile, and its farther procefs. extravagant and ridiculous. 

On the topic of fubfance, (fubitantia, 7. e. fub fe flans,) the author 
writes with {pirit, concluding that—‘ it would be well, perhaps, if 
on fome fubjects logicians and philofophers were to acknowledge 
| their ignorance, and, fince nothing but Greek or Latin terms are 

admiffable, rank them as xon fatis coguita res, or things not fufficiently 
| known.’ He farther introduces on this fubje&t what he calls a logical 
creed, the conclufion of which we fhall infert:—* I believe that 
Spirit or thought is fomething different from common matter, becaufe 
all matter does not think ; but how, or in what manner it exits, 
whether it be material or immaterial, 1 know not.’ 

We will add a few lines that follow relative to fubftance and modes ; 
—‘ As by comparing two objects one with another, we frequently 
become better acquainted with both, let us now finally obferve, that 
: a fubftance is in fome degree to its modes, what a name is to an aflo- 
ciation (or affemblage) of ideas, or, as it has been called, a complex 

idea, The /ubffance, which has a real exiftence in nature, is a band of 

union toits modes. And a word, as an inftrument of the mind, is @ 

band of union to fuch a certain number of fimple perceptions, as focieties 

of men have united for their own accommodation. The modes in 3 

natural fubftance are fubje€t to many variations, but the fubftance, 

whatever it be, is ftill the fame. So the Ample perceptions, in a mental 

combination, are fubject to be changed by circumftances, but the zame 

remains the fame+. It would be very difficult to difcover, exaétly, 

all the various modes refident in’ fome complex beings, and it would 

: be no lefs difficult to point out the exact number of fimple perceptions, 
which are united in many affociations under one name.’ 

The reader, perhaps, from thefe few extraés and remarks, will be 

able to form an adequate idea of this little compendium; which is on 

the whole calculated to afford a juft view of what is ufeful in logic, and 

of what has been officioufly and ufelefsly added. It may affift him 

in the great object of reafining «well; though we think the infertiom 

of a few farther practical directions, particularly as exhibited by Dr, 

Watts, might have ftill improved the volume: which carries the 

marks of an intelligent author, concealing himfelf under the ill-found- 

ing name of Dralloc:—but the preface, we obferve, is finifhed by the 

initials ‘7. C. from which, without pretending to much fagacity, 


we may decypher ‘* JohN CollarD,”’ by reading backward. Bi. 





* Hartley and Prieftley. 
‘+ This is a great fource of error, from which the mathematicak 
fcience is totally exempt.’ M 
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EAST-INDIES,. 


Art. 26. Sele& Views in M,fore, the Country of Tippoo Sultan ; from 
Drawings taken on the Spot by Mr. Home; with Hiftorical De- 
{criptions. Large.4to. 61. 6s. Boards. Sold at the Hiftoric 
Gallery, Pall Mall. , | 
This {plendid publication may be confidered as a kind of triumphal 

monument to the military prowefs of our countrymen in the remote 
regions of the Eaft, under the aufpices of Lord Cornwallis. The views 
all relate to the principal fcene of the expedition againft ‘Tippoo ; 
viz. Bangalore, Seringapatam, and the fortreffes in their vicinity. 
Their execution does honour to the painter and the engraver : but, as 
their fubjeéts are rather hiftorical than picturefque, the effe& is not 
always proportioned to the art; in particular, the great diftance of 
the point of view, in feveral inftances, renders the interefting part tod 
diminutive. There are, however, feveral bo!d and ftriking pieces of 
fcenery, efpecially of thofe fortreffes on the tops of rugged hills 
which might be deemed impregnable, till they encountered the fevere 
trial of Britith valour. The hiftorical narrations are brief, but fufe 
ficient for the purpofe of attaching intereft to the objects. 

Befides the views, 28 in number, we have here a map, and fome 
plans, illuftrative of the military operations. ‘The paper, type, and 
printing are all in‘a fuitable ftyle of excellence ; with fome exception 
refpe&ting the paper of the large plans, which is of a texture and co« 
Jour very different from the reft. | pee re - te 

The defcriptive and hiftorical pages will, no doubt, give much ad- 
ditional fatisfaétion to thofe who are entertained by the views, (as all 
muft be who infpe& them,) and particularly thofe who have perfonally 
vifited the fcenes which are the fubjeéts of this very fuperb exhibition: 

The work is refpeéfully infcribed to the Marquis Cornwallis, by 


Mr. Bowyer, who dates from ‘* The Hiforic Gallery, Pall Mall.” * is 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Art. 27. Letter to a retired Oficer, on the Opinions and Sentence of a 
General Court Martial, held at the Horfe Guards, Nov. 27, 17955 
and on many fubfequent Days, for the Trial of Col. John Fenton 
Cawthorne, of the Weftminfler Regiment of Middlefex Militia. 

' gto. pp. 39. 2s. Decbrett. 1796. 

The difcipline and good order of the army are of fo much confe- 
quence to the ftate, that to give the troops any juft caufe of mutiny 
has defervedly been confidered as an act of the greateft criminality. 
During the prefent war, difcontents have frequently been manifelted 
by the militia. Appearances fo contrary to the general character of 
the Britith foldiery at once occafioned feriovs alarm, and impreffed 
the public with the idea that the privates of the militia had fome real 
caufe of complaint. We are not to: wonder, therefore, that the court 
martial on Col. Cawthorne excited more than ordinary attention.— 
His fevere fentence of difmiflion is fuficiently known.—lf the juftice 
ef that fentence required-any confirmation, in the eyes of the public, 
it received that fandtion by the approbation of the King, and the fub- 
fequent decifion of the Houfe of Commons. We can‘sherefore only 
eT :2 13 a confider 
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confider the pamphlet before us as an apology, written by the Colonel, 
or his counfel, or his friend, for his particular acquaintance, to enable 
him to retain a place in their fociety. As we would by no means attempt 
to defeat fuch an obje&t, we fhall not reply to the author’s fum- 
ming up of the evidence charge by charge*, but confine ourfelves to 
a remark or two on his general obfervations. 

The anonymous writer infifts that the fentence of a court martial 
ought not to carry with it that weight, in private fociety, which 
would be given to the verdict of a jury in a civil court; and he ine 
ftances the cafe of Admiral Byng and Lord George Sackville. 

Perhaps Admiral Byng owes the acquittal which he has received 
from pofterity, to the heroic fortitude with which he met his death; 
and which completely wafhed away every idea of cowardice, implied 
in his neglecting to renew the engagement, or to attempt to relieve 
Minorca, after the action with the French flect. 

Lord George Sackville’s cafe was briefly this—One Aide de Camp 
-ordeged him to charge with a// the cavalry—another with the Britith 
—while he hefitated which to obey, the opportunity was loft. This 
hefitation, in fo critical a moment, when obedience to either order 
would have gained a moft decifive advantage, certainly proved his 
lordthip to be an unfit perfon to ferve his majefty in a military capa- 
city, though it might not impeach his civil private character. We 
cannot however forbear obferving, on the prefent occafion, that in 
the charges on which Admiral Byng and Lord George Sackville were 
convicted, there was nothing of a fraudulent nature. 

The author greatly miitakes when he affirms that a court martial 
«is fubjeé&t to no appeal to other courts.” There are numerous in- 
{tances of reparation being obtained after punifhment inflicted, and of 
arrefts of judgments being moved in the civil courts. Of the latter 
clafs a memorable one occurred two or three years ago, in the cafe 
of a notorious crimp, who-was tried by a court martial at Chatham. 
The fentence, ‘however, appearing to be perfeétly juft, the delinquent 
was left to his fate. Of the former fort, a very ftriking inftance is 
related at length, by De Lolme, in which a difmiffed officer obtained 
ample fatisfaction. ~~ 

The views and ideas of the writer will be diftinétly feen in the fol- 
lowing extracts: — 

« It may be faid that there are great abufes in the army; J believe 
there are, and wifh they were corrected. Nay, I heard it whifpered 
again and again, in the very room where the court martial was fitting, 
that the greater part of the Colonels in the army might be brought to 
the fame:fituation as Col. Cawthorne, and would be found to deferve, 
if he deferved it, as fevere a fentence +. It may, therefore, have 





* We are furprifed that the proceedings of this court martial have 
not been publifhed by authority. In this pamphlet, the charges are 
not given at length, but the fubftance only of them is ftated, in the 
writer’s own words'‘and manner. - r 

+ This, by the bye, was a very illiberal whiffer, and, to our 
convidtion, a very unjuft one ; although one or two pilferers in the 
militia may perhaps, as yet, have efcaped juttice. 
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been thought neceffary, from the abufes which are fuppofed to pre. 
vail in the army, that, when an opportunity offered to make an ex- 
ample, it fhould be done with the grcateft vigour, and that the example 
fhould be fuch as'to excite a reforming terror throughout the army of 
Great Britain. ‘To fay the truth, I had no fooner recovered from the 
furprife which the fentence of the court martial produced in my mind, 
than I was convinced that Colonel Cawthorne had not been fo much 
the vitim of any errors he had committed refpeéting his own parti- 
cular regiment, as of thofe which prevail throughout the army at 
large. I have, therefore, not the leait doubt, but that after the firft 
impreffions attendant on fuch a fentence as his are pafied away, that 
the cool and difpaflionate judgment of mankind will confider him, 
though driven, as an example, from the profeffional duties of a fol- 
dier, by ro means difqualified to fulfil, with honour, the charatter of 
a gentleman.’— : 

« As tothe language of the court, which, refpecting feveral of the 
charges, declared that Colone] Cawthorne had atted ima fcandalous 
and infamous manner, unbecoming the character of a gentleman and 
2 foldier, it is a vague, indefinite combination of words, which may 
enliven the formulary of fome of the articles of war; but to which no 
intrinfic meaning can be annexed : nor can they be attended with any 
other effect on the opinions of mankind, than the ridiculous jargon of 
legal pleadings.’ 

We fhould commend the humane fpirit breathed at the clofe of the 
firft of thefe paragraphs, if we fuppofed it to come from a difinterefted 
perfon: butthe petulant affectation in the fecond extract forbids fuch a 
fuppofition. We muit, neverthelefs, do the author the juftice of adding 
that, difficult as his tafk has been, he has executed it in a manner 
which will probably give fatisfaction to Mr. Cawthorne’s friends. 


ARTS, &e. 


Art. 28. Nouveau Syftime Univerfel de Voitures Inverfables, &e. A 
New Univerial Syitem of Inverfable Carriages, from the Curricle 
to the largeft Caravan. With a Defcription of Contrivances tend+ 
ing to enfure Safety, Convenience, Lightnefs, and Elegance. 

‘Dedicated by Permiffion to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by 
his Coachmaker Extraordinary, John March, Knightfbridge. A 
French Edition, and an Englifh Edition, Folio. Price 15s. each, 
fewed. De Boffe. 1795 
This work confifts of a few pages accompanied by four plates, and 

appears to be written for the purpofe of attraéting the public attention 
to a fcheme which the author has long laboured to perfe&. He com- 
mences with the found principle that the center of gravity, in the 
body, fhould be as much as poffible below the line of fufpenfion ; and 
in order to render the body :nver/able, he fufpends it from two points, 
one in front, and the other behind the carriage, fixed as high as the 
nature of the vehicle will admit. Thus far the effect, to a certain de- 
gree, might be obtained ; for the carriage being overturned in any 
direction, the body, free from any contravening weight, would always 
endeavour to attain its equilibrium. The great difficulty is to pro- 
vide againft weights unequally difpofed within: this the author at- 

tempts 
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tempts to counterpoife by fprings applied underneath and in conta& 
with the body; which preferve it in an even pofture, fuppofing the 
{prings to be proportioned to refift the partial weights. The author 
then calculates the angle at which a carriage is liable to be overturned, 
and procures an e/capement from thefe {prings, when it obtains that 
pofition: the body, being then fufpended only by the pivots, is at li- 
berty to find its equilibrium. 

The circumitance of the body touching on thefe under fprings ap- 
pears to be the unpleafant part of this project ; for they muft be fufli- 
ciently ftrong to prevent the evil of partial weights wathin, and the 
muft proportionably prevent the eafe derived from the elafticity of the 
fprings which fufpend the body: therefore, it does not appear that 
the advantage of fecurity is yet combined with the luxury of the ufual 
mode of conftruéting carriages. 

The author certainly merits attention for his perfevering endea- 
vours to accomplifh this defirable effect; and, in the courle of his 
purfuits, he has produced many advantages, and elegant forms, which 
may prove ferviceable to future works of the kind. | 


AMERICA. 


Art. 29. Odbfervations on the North-American Land-Company lately ixn- 
fiituted in Philadelphia: containing an Illuftration of the Object of 
_ the Company’s Plan, the Articles of Affociation, with a fuccin@ 

Account of the States wherein their Lands lie; to which are added, 

Remarks on the American Lands in general, more particvlarly the 

Pine-lands of the Southern and Weftern States, in two Letters from 

Robert G. Harper Efq. Member of Congrefs for South Carolina, 

toa Gentleman in Philadelphia. 8vo. pp.149. 2s. Debrett, 

1796. 

The title fufficiently explains the objeé& of this publication. The 
North- American Land-Company complain of grofs calumnies circus 
lated, efpecially by fome French citizens, to oppofe their views and 
progrefs; and this pamphlet appears in the form of a vindication: 
but it is evident that fomething more is intended than mere felf-de- 
fence. It may be confidered as an advertifement to extend the know- 
lege of the fcheme, and to recommend it to Europeans, notwith{tand- 
ing itis more than once afferted that foreign emigrants are not defired 
by the Americans; for, if this were really the cafe, why are the 
Englith informed in the laft page where regiftered fhares in this come 
pany are to be had in London? The formation of a Land-Company 
isno doubt a wife meafure for America; the articles of affociation are 
well drawn up; and the object is ably recommended. The property 
of this company is ftated to amount to fx millions of acres, valued at 
the average price of half a dollar per acre. 

Mr. Harper’s letters fubjoined are fenfibly written, and his remarks, 
particularly on the Pine-lands, (or lands on which pines grow, and from 
an idea of their fterility termed pine-Larrens, and therefore not till 
lately cleared,) are very fatisfaétery ; and they prove that thefe lands, 
when brought into cultivation, will be very valuable: but, when it. ig 
confidered what a very different ftate of life that ofa firft fettler in an 
uncleared wildernefs, from the haunts of men far cut off, is to that of the 
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loweft member of civilized and polifhed countries, it may be queftion. 
ed whether Europeans are not in general /poi/ed to: that rude and fimple 
exiftence which America affords in the back fettlements; and of which, 
as the writer of this pamphlet obferves, it is difficult, with our educa- 
tion and habits, co form a proper idea, Mp y. 


POLITICAL. 


Art. 30. The Decline and Fall of the Englifo Syfem of Finance. By 
Thomas Paine. 8vo. 15s, Eaton. 1796. 

That the funding fyftem muft deftroy itfelf in time, and iffue in 
national bankruptcy, is an opinion which has often been ftarted by 
political writers and arithmeticians, from the very period of its coms | 
mencement. Mr. Paine not only coincides with them in this belief, 
but undertakes to afcertain the period within which this ferious cata- 
firophe muft happen. He confiders this fyftem as being advanced 
into the latt twenty years of its exiftence. It is poffible, however, 
that here, as in other points, he may be as much in an error as thofe 
political prophets who frightened the nation with predi@ions of bank- 
ruptcy, whenever the capital of the public debt fhou!d amount to 100 
or 150 millions: but, though he may not be correct, we are of opi- 
‘nion that his view of the fubjeét merits examination, and not the lefs 
fo becaufe coming from an enemy. Onno fubject whatever can the 
maxim, fas eff et z hofte doceri, be more worth regarding, than on that 
of the finances. 

Under this perfuafion, we proceed to ftate Mr. Paine’s maxims, 
data, calculations, and conclufions. He confiders every fyfiem of cre- 
dit as a fyftem of paper-money ; and that the Englifh fy{'em of credit 
er paper-money, in as much as it keeps its capital out of fight, or 
prevents its appearance in circulation, muft continue longer or be more 
darable than the fyflem adopted in America and France. ‘The differ- 
ence in the degree of {peed with which the two fyftems advance to 
their common grave, he confiders to be that which exifts between the 
capital and the intereft, or between 100 and 5, fuppofing the intereft 
5 Pe cent, Or as 20 to 13 that is to fay, a fyftem of borrowing which 

unds the capital borrowed, and pays only the intereft, will laft 20 
times longer than one which borrows and keeps the whole capital of 
the debt in paper circulation. Having endeavoured to afcertain the 
comparative duration of thefe two fyftems, Mr. P. proceeds to ftate 
the rapid increafe of our public debt, and to give what he deems an 
important difcovery, the ratio which the nature of things bas cftablifbed * 











* Does Mr. P. mean to fay that all national debts on the fundin 
fyftem muft increafe according to the ratio which he has laid down? 
If not, it is not a ratio which the mature of things has eftablifhed. He 
would probably confine it to the Britith debt, and then it only proves 
that it has accumulated after a given ratio, but not that this would be 
the cafe in a frefh fucceffion of wars; for the expences of a war de- 
pend on its length as well as on the terms of obtaining money. Cir- 
cumftances are fo various that the expences of wars do not feem to be 
matters of calculation, Is there any other country, the expences of 
whofe wars have incrtafed in the fame ratio? - ee 
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for this increafe. This ratio, he fays, is not in arithmetical progref- 
fion, like the numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,93 nor yet in geometrical 
progreffion, like the numbers 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, but is 
the feries of one half on each preceding number, like the numbers 
8, 12, 18, 27, 40; 60, 90, 135: that is, the fecond number 12 is 
produced by the firft number 8 and the half of 8, and the third 18 by 
12 and its half, and fo on. This ratio applies tolerably well to the 
five wars, ending with the American, fince the Revolution, foon af- 
ter which the funding fyftem began ; and promifes to be alfo verified 
in that in which we are now engaged ; the expence of which, accord- 
ing to this calculation, will. be 162 millions ; making, with the pro- 
perty funded in the preceding wars, a total of debt amounting to 444 
millions. Admitting this ratio of increment, the next war mutt coft 
243 millions, the next 364, the next 546, the next Srg, the next 
1228, and the next 1842; making the expence of fix following wars, 
on the principle of funding, amount to the enormous fum of s5o04z 
millions fterling. , 

Without adverting to this ratio of increment, we may fuppofe that 
the funding fyftem is approaching to its ne plus ultra. Funding cannot 
proceed beyond the maximum of taxation; and, when the limit of the 
latter is found, the limit of the former is determined. ‘To fuppofe 
that we can proceed on this fy{temin an increafing ratio, ad infinitum, 
is abfurdity in the abftraét; the expences, therefore, of paft wars, by 
narrowing the refources for future contefts, may operate towards the 
introduction of a pacific fyftem, and of another method of adjufting 
the differences between nations than the expenfive and cruel appeal to 
arms. A national debt, to a certain amount, is known by experience 
to have its advantages; and, if, by the remonftrances of friends and 
enemies, we guard againft its inordinate accumulation, it may never 
be felt as an evil, This, however, in the prefent conjunéture, is 2 
matter that requires all the wifdom and integrity of minifters. 

Mr. P. obferves that paper has pulled dow the value of gold and 
filver to a level with itfelf, and that what we call dearne/+ is no more 
than the actual depreciation of the value of money. He afferts that 
we have not gold and filver coin enough in the kingdom to pay the 
taxes, and that the quantity of money in the Bank can never be fo 


much as two millions; while he eftimates the total amount of the’ 


bank-notes in circulation at fixty millions. In each of thefe ftate- 
ments we deem him erroneous. ‘The amount of the gold and filver 
coin, we believe, has been much under-rated by political’ writers ; 
and, as to the fmall quantity of cafh which Mr. P. afligns to the Bank, 
he would be puzzled perhaps to fhew how this could anfwer the com- 
mon demand, which muft be continually made on it in confequence 
of fixty millions of circulating paper. As the Bank has gone on for 
an hundred years paying its notes on demand, we may conlude that 
it is not in fo bad a plight as this writer would reprefent it to be. 
Thefe and other affertions and hints are made to create, if poffible, 
a run on the Bank, which he thinks muft foon ruin it, fince he tells us 
that, after the two millions thal! be paid away, there are no means 
left of obtaining for it a frefh fupply. Coniidering, however, the 
growing power and valt refources of the Governaient, which ~~ 
ai 
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faid to have all the property of the kingdom at its difpofal, and re. 
fle€ting that its intimate connexion with the Bank would induce it to 
fapport the latter in any emergency, there can be little room for ap. 
prehenfion on this point. 

After all, it is a matter of the greateft confequence to check as 
much as poffible the increafe of paper-money. A failure in our 
finances might probably produce a revolution; and as it is the gene- 
ral intereft to ward off fuch a calamity, the fubject of this pamphlet 
merits the greateft attention. 

We propofe to give an account of Mr. Broome’s obfervations on 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlet in our next Review. Mo y 


Art. 31. Thoughts on the Profpecd of a Gregicide War, in a Letter to 
the R.H, Ed. Burke. 8vo. 6d. Smeeton. 1796. 

There are always writers in readinefs to anfwer fuch notable pro- 
duétions as wear a controverfial afpect, (efpecially in politics,) im- 
mediately after the appearance of thofe publications, before the fub- 
jeét has had time to cool on the anvil: but here is an author fo prompt 
for the occafion, that lo! we have a reply to the long expected ** 7 Longhts 
on the profpe& of a Regicide Peace,” even before Mr. Burke’s performance 
has met the eye of the public! This flight effort of anticipation, how- 
ever, bears little reference to what may really be contained in Mr. B.’s 
intended tract, for that were impoffible without the gift of prefcience. 
It is only to be confidered as an expoftulation with Mr. B, on the fup- 
pofed purport and tendency of his promifed publication; which, it 
feems taken for ganted, mult, by breathing the ardent fpirit of hofti- 
lity, prove extremely dangerous anc detrimental to the general wel- 
fare of the furrounding nations.—This honeft alarmiff appears to be 
wholly aétuated by real benevolence and philanthropy; while he ma- 
nifefts more of the good Coriftian than of the deep and dextrous po- 
lemic. He is extremely averfe from every idea of fettling national 
difputes by the fword; and, as he conceives his pacific views to be 
moft conducive to the real happinefs of his fellow-creatures, anc looks 
on the prefent bloody and ruinous conteft as uxnecefary, he therefore 
conceives the war to be unjufifiable. 

This little traét abounds in juft and humane fentiments, and the 
well-temper’d writer treats the character and good intentions of Mr. B. 
with the higheft refpect. 


Art. 32. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the prefent 
alarming Crifis of Public Affairs. 8vo, 1s. Debrett. 1796. 
In a ftyle elegant and dignified, though fomewhat approaching to 

the turgid, this letter-writer addrefles an animated philippic to the 

rime-minifter, chiefly turning on that incapacity for the poft of war- 
ire€tor, which he fuppofes the difaftrous events of the laft two cam- 
paigns to have fully proved on Mr, Pitt. From the fhort compafs 
which the writer has taken, it may be well conceived that affertion 
. moft ftand in the place of evidence, and declamation be taken for ar- 
ment. We fhall, however, tranfcribe a paflage in which he gives 
is ideas of what ought now to be done, both as a fpecimen of his 
manner of writing, and as an ufeful piece of public admonition: 
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¢ If we really hope or defire to obtain terms from the French 
people, fuch as Great Britain can with honour accept, we muft ad- 
drefs ourfelves ¢o the French people. It may be done, Sir, without 
violating the majefty of the ‘Throne, or compromifing the dignity of 
the Legiflature. Lay afide the miferable forms in which you have 
been hitherto entrenched. Call together the new Parliament without 
delay. Speak to them in the language that befits the time and the mag - 
nitude of the emergency. Conceal from them nothing which it im-. 
ports us to know. Throw yourfeif upon their candour to pardon your 
paft errors, and fhew that you can yet be worthy of their future con- 
fidence. Iilue a declaration on the part of the King, fanétioned by 
both branches of the Legiflature. Addre(s it not only to the Englifh 
people, but, in effec, to every European nation, and to mankind. 
Explain clearly what you demand, and what you are ready to concede, 
for peace. Prove to the world that neither ambition, nor rapacity, 
nor the vain and impracticable hope of difmembering France, are 
your motives for continuing the war. Difclaim all connexion with the 
Count de Provence, and any fupport of his title, or his right to the 
Throne. Renounce in unambiguous terms, every idea of intermed- 
dling with the French government ! Above all, declare that the pro- 
tection which you may henceforward extend to any individuals of the 
Bourbon family, is only given as to expatriated and fuffering exiles, 
not as to princes claiming the crown by hereditary defcent. Call 
upon the inhabitants of France themfelves to aid you in reftoring tran- 
quillity to Europe! But, when you invoke their afliftance, omit the 
infulting or opprobrious epithets with which you are accuftomed too 
freely to load them, in the Houfe of Commons. Such impotent abufe 
may irritate, but cannot wound. Adjure them by that liberty which 
they profefs to venerate, to ftop the further effufion of human blood; 
and even, if neceflary, to check the violence of the Executive Direc- 
tory, and to controul their vengeance or ambition, This, Sir, is the 
only meafure which can be efficacious ; and which, if it failed of pro- 
ducing the defired effect abroad, muit neverthelefs be followed by 
advantages of a thoufand kinds at home. It would clofe the domettic 
wounds and breaches of this country. It would awaken loyalty, and 
extinguifh fedition. It would filence oppofition in Parliament, and it 
would revive every fentiment of patriotiim without doors. It would 
convince Europe that we do not defire, as is invidioufly afferted, to 
monopolize the commerce of both the Indies Even your enemies 
would do juftice to the magnanimity of fuch a conduct, and own that 


you was not totally undeferving of the ftation you occupy,’ Av. 


Art. 33. Letters addreffed to the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Boling« 
broke. 8vo. pp. 30. Dublin. 1796. 
There is fo little to diftinguifh thefe letters from the ordinary effu- 
fions of intemperate declamation, that we wonder that they were not 


left quietly to reft on the file of a newfpaper. Ai: 


Art. 34. A Letter addrefed to a Noble Lord, by Way of Reply to 
that of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By Bolingbroke. 8vo, 
pp- 41. Dublin. 1796. 

After the variety of remarks and replies to which Mr. Burke’s ce. 
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febrated letter has given birth from the Englifh prefs, we do not think 
our readers will feel themfelves much interefted in this piece of Irith 
importation ; which, in truth, contains nothing to give it a fuperi- 
Ority over the generality of our home manufacture. ~~. 


Art. 35. A few Words addrefed to the Right Hon. Charles Fames. Fox, 
on the facred Duty of Inturreftion. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorne. 

An invidious attempt to fix on Mr. Fox the opprobrium of Jaco- 
binifm, on account of a declaration made in the freedom of parlia- 
mentary debate, expreflive of high diffatisfation with the fpirit and 
tendency of the two bills then pending, and fince paffed into laws; 
the one for the protection of his Majefty’s perfon; the other, for the 
prevention of feditious meetings. a 


Art. 36. The Subflance of a Speech made in the Houfe of Peers, 
May 18, 1796, by the Earl of Lauderdale, on the Subje&t of 
the National Finances. 4to. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 

The very elaborate fpeech now before us contains 2 full and free 
difcuffion of the expences of the prefent war, and of the debts and re- 
venues of this kingdom.—As the eftimates and ftatements of Lord 
Auckland are here particularly inveftigated, thofe who have perufed 
that noble writer’s late publications, on the fame important fubje&, 
will do well to pay due attention to what the patriotic Earl has taken 
great and laudable pains to ftate to the world, on the other fide of thé 
quettion. 


Art. 37. Strike; but Hear!!! A Dedication to his Majefty’s Mini- 
fiers, the Crown Lawyers, and the Majority of both Houfes of 

Parliament. By John Thelwall. With a Farewell Addrefs to the 

Readers of the Tribune. 8vo. 6d. Symonds. 

Mr. Thelwall, with his accuftomed energy, reprobates the oppref- 
five fpirit of the ftatutes which reftri the freedom of difcuffion and 
debate. The le&tures which he delivered he juftifies throughout, as 
‘more than innocent—as the virtuous effufion of a mind confcious 
of the purity of its intentions, anxious for the welfare and happinefs 
of mankind, for the propagation of truth, the eftablifhment of focial 
order, and the triumph of univerfal peace and benevolence.’—Though 
we are not difpofed to follow Mr. ‘IT’. in his whole political career, we 
have no right to call in queflion the fincerity of this declaration. In 
the fareweil addrefs, he explains the nature of his courfe of lec- 
tures on the Roman hiffory, and afferts them to be completely and 
indubitably lega!.— ‘This dedication and addrefs are to make a part of 
the third volume of a work called The Tribune. BE. 


Art. 38. 42 Addre/s to my Countrymen on the prefent War. By a 
Briton. Svo. 1s.. Owen. 1795. 

This Briton cal!s cn his countrymen to liften to him becaufe he is 
an old man, and therefore capabie of reafoning calmly. Being our- 
felves pretty oid, we are willing to pay all due refpect to age: but, . 
we muft own, we do not find that length of days has fo entirely cooled 
this writer’s paflions, as to leave him incapakle of political effervef- 
cence; nor that obfervation and experience have qualified him for the 
Ingh office of a national Counfellor. We give the addreffor full 
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credit, when he fays that what he has written he thinks to be true 5 
but we cannot confider the ttrong language, in which he fpeaks of 
thofe who oppofe the war, as any proof that he is free from the bias 
of party. BE. 


Art. 39. An Addrefs to the Elefors of Great Britain. 8vo. Gd. 
Johnfon. 1796. 

As the purpofe for which this little piece was written has clofed be- 
fore it could come under our notice, it is fufficient to record the pub- 
lication on our pages, as a fpirited and fenfible attempt to awaken 
Britons to their true interefts in performing the facred duty which the 
conftitution has devolved on them. ‘The writer is not contented with 
general admonition, but decidedly throws his weight into the {cale of 


oppofition politics. An. 


Art. 40. Ax Inquiry into the State of the Finances of Great Britain; 
in Anfwer to Mr. Morgan’s Fatts. By Nicholas Vanfittart, Efq. 
8vo. pp. 75. Is.6d. Owen. 1796. 
As this anfwer to Mr. Morgan’s pamphlet, (fee Rev. for April, 

Pp. 432-) is underftood to come from official authority, it cannot be 

doubted that all due pains have been taken to render it as powerful 

an antidote againft the unfavourable impreffions made by the other, 
as could be compofed. With a great appearance of moderation in 
language, no opportunity is omitted of throwing difcredit on the facts 
and reafonings of Mr. Morgan; and experience has fufficiently fhewn 
that, inthe complicated ftatements and calculations of modern finance, 
it isnot difficult for the leaders on oppofite fides to make fuch repre- 
fentations as are fufficient fully to convince the bulk of their own 
party, at leaft, how inadequate foever they be to abide the teft of 
ftrié&t mathematical proof. ‘The principal argumentative points, in 
this Inquiry, are thofe in which the writer follows Mr. M. in his 
comparifon of the expence of the American war with the prefent, in 
his cenfures on the terms of Mr. Pitt’s loans, in his ftatement of the 
prefent amount of the national debt, and in his fpeculations on the 
future peace eftablifhments, and the ability of the nation to bear its 
additional burdens. An idea of the extent to which thefe writers 
differ may be derived from their feveral ftatements of the national 
debt, in which they are fifty millions \:ide of each other, Various 
obfervations on the capital of the nation, on its increafe in buildings, 
commerce, and manufactures, and on the enormous expenditure of 

France during the prefent war, are added ; all tending to raife the 

fpirits of the nation, and to make it fatisfied with the adminiftration 

of its affairs, and with its future profpects. Some tables are fubjoined, 
by way of documents. 

That Mr. M. may find caufe, from this pamphlet, to reconfider 
fome of his pofitions, and perhaps to correct fome of his affertions, we 
think not improbable: but that the true friend to his country can de- 
rive much confolation from an attempt to fhew that we are not guite fo 
far advanced in the road to tuin as fome have thought, coupled with 
the ofentatious difplay of an apparatus of ftill continuing war, vaftly 
more extenfive than ever before employed —we are by no means con- 
vinced, Alas! the depreciation of the funds, the difcownts on the 

Rev. Jung, 1790. Q loan 
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loan and on exchequer-bills, and the {ca 
exilting difficulties in the purfuit of t 
deeply involved, that no proud vaunts no 
fet afide. 

Of Mr. M: ore an’s ** Additional F “ns &e. ] juft p yublifhe ed, an ace 
count will be given in the Review for July. Ao. 


money, are proofs of 
lans in which we are fo 
aufible ftatements can 


Art. 41. re Profperity of Great Britais ly COI aed ae the State of 
, ber Ce gif, and Ailties. Addrefled prin pally to the 
Freeholders, Farmers, and Artificers of Great betes and parti- 

ane to thofe of the County bree By Rowland Hunt, Efq. 

8vo. pp. 68. is. bie Stoc!:dale. 1766. 

The com parative view here given of the {tate of Great Britain, and 
other European cobnt ries, is evids nuly fketched under the influence 
of the parconable partiality of national attachment, but, at the fame 
time, with too deep a tincture of prejudice againit thofe who are not 
difvofed to adopt, in its s fall extent, the weiver’s admiration of Britifh 
politics. According to Mr. Hunt, every thing is wrone abroad, and 
almoft every thing, except the refilets difcontent of faciious men, is 


1 


right at parse. Neverthelefs, we muit do Mr. Hunt the jrtltice to 


( 


add that he appears to have written with laudable intentions, and 
that his ot | contains much information, conveyed ina lively 
and pleafant manner. Among other remarks which n vay well de- 


ferve attention, we find the follov ving on private jaftice i in the diftri- 
bution of property, as One of the means of ; referving our national 
profperity : 
¢ The laying out of a landed Eitste, and the letting of it, are im- 
pertant charges; they are a truit for the good, not only of a man’s 
own family, but of the community, for the pref fent time, as well as 
for pofterity. Waatever wil maie ihe moft of an Effate in point of 
money, is by no means the only confideration: what renders it of 
mott fervice to the community 1s alfoa princi; Dal object; and particu. 
larly the letting of lands at fuch a rent, that, if cultivated with indufry 
and ju dgment, the tenant inay th ive when corn is at a price adapted 
to the labour cf the country. The exertions of indu! Hiry thould have 
every encouragement, at indolence fhould be rooied out by every 
means in our power. 
‘ The Farmer thould confider, that as the price of corn is, fo is every 
other commodity ; and that as the confumer purchafes, fo will he fell 
his own goods, If corn is told at nine fhillings, the collar-maker, 
the blackfmith, the cooper, the chandler, and ali the other tradefmen, 
will feil at their ufeal orices; but if not, ali the tradefmen muft 
rife their goods in one way or other. The ironmonger will not fell 
nails by the long hundrea; the chandler will not give thirtecn to the 
dozen; the blact kfmith cannot throw his farriery into the bill of iron 
work ; and, in fhort, cither prices will be railed, or the ufual indul- 
gences, which make farming and trade on a friendly ners with each 
other, will be with-held.— Now if the farmer fells at nine ‘hillings to 
the contraor, and he felling it again, and fo repeatedly, till the con- 
fumer buys it at twelve fhillings 5 ; the farmer not only lofes the three 
fillings once ; but in every thing ke purchates, he feels the ill effect of 
one articic, namely, corn, being ralicd, This is as evident to every 
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one who confiders it, as the fun at noonday ; and is a reafon for fell- 
ing to the confumer in the public market, at as reafonabic a price as 
the times will allow. 

¢ So again of the Tradefman : if he fells at a moderate price, he will 
turn ten pounds ten times over, while a perfon who fells a little dearer 
than he ought, will not do the fame thrice in the fame time. This the 
late Mr. Wedgwood felt as an honett man, praétifed like a wife man 5 
left a noble fortune to his fami ily, and his example to pofterity. 

‘ Soof the Labourer: the good will of an employer i is worth more 
than twopence a day. When the price of labour is moderate, conftant 
employment will be had univerfally ; when it is not, foreign aid, and 
every kind of contract will be fought for, to avoid a laiting burden. 
In fhort,it is for the good of all, that all fhould be well off: if the land- 
lord is at his eafe, his repairs, draining, and other encouragements, 
will be obtained on proper terms; if the tenant, then will he cultivate 
well, and pay honellly; if the artificer, or tradefman, he will fell 
good things, make good work, and can afford fuch moderate credit, 
as much aftitts the benefit of fociety : if the labourer is contented, he 
will work chear! fay, bring up his family to indulftry ; will be the 
friend of his neig hbours; and not liable to many temptations, which, 
ina ftate of wan “a fow the feeds of vice and mifery. In fhort, it is 
good for all, that all hall be well eff; and as Ged has profpered us, 
let us not be wanting to ourfelves ; but, as Britons and as Chriftians, let 
us acknowledge our gratitude, by promoting the welfare of each 
other.’ 

We cannot overlook the unmeaning diftin&tion by which Mr. H. 
juftifies the late act refpecting feditious meetings: ¢ Its principle,’ fays 
he, © is directed to the teachers, not to the people.” Who does not 
fee, that every reftraint on scachers i is alfo a reftraint on the people ? .. 


Art. 42. 2 Original Syftem of Taxation; or General Contribution 
by way of Stamp-Duty: in which all his Majefty’s Subjeéts of 
every Defcription, being under the Protection of the Laws of this 
Realm, are required to contribute to the Exigencies of the State, 
in fome Proportion to their Rank and Situations in Life; but no 
Perfons are required to contribute more than they can afford: Offer- 
ed as a Subfiitute for the Window-T'ax, or any other Impofts that 
are deemed peculiarly oppreflive and injurious to the Lower Orders 
of the People, and lefs productive to his Majetly’s Revenue. B 
one who.avilbes to be thought a good Subje&, and is a Well-wijher to 
all People, &c. 8vo. 18. Robinfons. 

It is very happy for Englifhmen that, under their heavy load of 
taxes, they can amufe the smfelves with projects for lightening the bur- 
den. The ingenious writer of this pamphlet has devifed a plan of 
—— which he prefumes will be fimple, impartial, comprehenfive, 
and efficient. His fcheme is that ail his Majeity’s fubjects of a given 


age, except paupers, fhall rank themfelves into feparate claffes, and 
that a ring be affigned to each refmettive clafs, to be worn on the little 
finger by each individual, who fhall choofe his own clafs :—that the 
tings for the four lower clafles fhall be furnifhed by government, and 
ftamped, and fhali be different according to the claffes ;—that the an- 
tual duty for the rit, 2¢, 3d, and qth claffes, fhall be refpedtively, 
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frxpence, one fhilling, tavo fhillings, three fhillings, four fhillings ;— 


that the. fftb clals fhall provide their own rings, but without ttores, 
and pay half-a-guinea at the ftamp-ofice; and the fxrh clafs, with.. 
out any reftri€tion with refpect to form or material, thall pay one 
guinea; thatthe 7th, 8th, gta, and oth claffes, fhall pay swo, four, 
eight, or twelve guineas, as their annual income is entered at 500, 
1000, 2000 pounds fer annurt; and that the nobility flrall pay in the 
fame proportion, from ten to fifty guineas per annum.— Againit every 
plan of taxation of this kind, it 1s an obvious but very important ob- 
jection, that it would introduce badges of diftinction highly invidious 
and injurious, and would produce a fixed line of feparation between 
man and man, which might, in procefs of time, prove as mif- 
chievous as the unnatural divifions of cafs in Hindoftan. We trutt 
that no plan fo humiliating to the lower ranks of fociety, and fo fa- 
vourable to ariftocratic pride, will ever meet with cncouragement in 
a free and enlightened country. KE. 


Art. 43. The Politician’s Creed: being the great Ovtline of Polli- 
tical Science; from the Writings of Montefquieu, Hume, Gibbon, 
Paley, Townfend, &c. &c. By an Independent. Vol. il. 8vo. 

| ~pp. 208.4 Johnfon. 

From our account of the firft volume of this work, (Rev. N.S. 
vol. xix. p. 311.) our readers may be fufficiently informed concern- 
ing the profeffed defign of the prefent publication. The topics dif- 
cuffed in this volume are, the balance of power ; the balance of trade ; 
the jealoufy of trade; public credit; public debts; war; taxes; 
divifion of labour; money ; price of commodities ; the principle of 
trade; luxury; the effects of liberty on trade; agriculture. The 
whole is compiled, with a very few alterations and additions, from 
Hume, Adam Smith, Dean Tucker, Lord Kaimes, Townfend, and 
Paley. Mere extracts, thus thrown together without method, re- 
quiring neither ingenuity nor extraordinary induitry, can be entitled 
to no very particular commendation ; and when we remark how much 
the continuation falls fhort of what was expected at the commence- 
ment of the publication, we cannot help thinking the compiler in fome 
degree chargeable with negligence. 


Art. 44. The Do&vrine of Equality of Rank and Condition examined and 
Supported on the Authority of the New Tefiament, and on the Principles 

of Reafon and Benevolence. By James Pilkington. 8vo. pp. 62. 

is. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 

The obnoxious doctrine of equality ts placed in a fingular point of 
light in this pamphlet. Of late, it has been in vegue to clafs this 
doGrine with thofe of infidelity and atheifm. Mr. Pilkington, on 
the contrary, maintains that it is a genuine dottrine of Chriftianity, 
and that our Saviour diffeminated precepts of humility and benevo- 
lence, which, if ftrictly and univerfally followed, would entirely 
annihilate all difference of rank and condition. If Mr. P. could efta- 
blith his opinion, many perfons would think him, inftead of an advo. 
cate for Chriftianity, a more formidable opponent than even Thomas 
Paine: but no one needs to apprehend any mifchievous confequences 
from this writer’s notions; for there is very little danger that men, 
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with all their zeal for Chriftianity, will become, according to his 
idea, fuch perfe&t Chriftians, as voluntarily to abandon the feveral 
degrees of elevation which they poffefs in fociety, in order:to realize 
the benevolent dream of univertal equality. 

Mr. P. appears to have written with the beft intentions, and has 
fhewn confiderable ingenuity in fupporting his argument: bat, whether 
his theoretical notion be well ori.] founded, his project of perfuad- 
ing men of rank and affluence to relinquith their dittinctions is per- 
fectly chimerical: his idea may fuit the poor: but it will never be 
adopted by the rich, who will always think that a man may be as 
good a Chriftian with tiventy thowfand pounds as with twenty pounds 


a-year. Ba, 


Art. 45. Remarks on a Letter relative to the late Petitions to Parlia- 
ment for the Safety and Prefervation of his Majefly’s Perfon, and for 
the more effectually preventing Seditious Meetings and Ajfemblies: with 
compleat Abftraéts of the feveral Claufes contained in each Bill. 
For the Ufe of the Public. By Sir Edward Harrington, Knt. 
Author of an Excurfion to Fontdinbieau, a Schizzo on Genius, &c. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s.6d. Longman. February 17,6. 

This pamphlet, on account of its fubjeét, might have claimed 
earlier notice. Yet we cannot much regretahe delay: for we find 
nothing in thefe remarks which could have materially affected either 
our own ideas, or thofe of our readers, on the nature of the bills 
mentioned in the title. The writer is very lavith of invective againit 
philofophical reformers, and friends of the people: but for his rea- 
fons, they are ‘* as two grains of wheat hid in two buthels of chaff; 
you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you haye them, 
they are not worth the fearch.”” E 


POETRY, &e. 


Art. 46. The Political Dramatift in November 17953 a Poem. 4to+ 
is. Gd. Parfons. 

By the political dramatift this writer means Mr. Sheridan, whom 
he lathes moft unmercifully, while Mr. Pitt is complimented in 
the higheft ftrains of adulation. The verfification is always eafy, 
and fometimes afpires fuccefstully to the praife of vigor and elegance, 


Art. 47. The Smugglers; a2 Mufical Drama, in Two Aas. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Samuel Birch, 
8vo. 3s. Dilly. 1796. 

The writer of this piece appears fenfible of his obligations to Mr, 
Eannifter jun. and the other performers, for much of its fuccefs on 
the ftaze. Indeed, the reader will not difcover its claims to notice as 
a literary compofition. 


Art. 48. The Balance: a Poem in Three Cantos, Heroic and Sa- 
tirical, on the Britifh Conftitution, the Reign of Juice, and the 
Fall of Antichrift. gto. 1s. Parfons. 

Neither ‘ heroic,’ nor ¢ fatirical,’ but ridiculous and nonfenfical. 


Art. 49. Odes and Mifcellaneous Poems. By a Student of Medicine 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 4to. 2s. 6d, Johnfon. 1796. 
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‘ODE Iv. 


¢ Did you know the fair that charms me, 

T would account for what alarms me! 

Think not, her accomplifh’d mind, 

Well-inform’d in fenfe refin’d, 

Wanteth clegance of form. 

No—liften, til! I thee inform.— 

But what on earth can I compare 

To her all-harmony of air, 

Her voice fo foft, rich, full, and mellow ! 

‘Teeth freth, eyes blue, hair fo yellow! 

Skin fnow-white, fmooth, and tranfparent ! | 

Witha rofe-teint, fcarce apparent ! 

Grace is in her mein and motion! 

—While fhe ipeaks, Love’s fubJe potion 

Steals through ev’ry pulfe high beating — 
—Ah! ’tis, "y fear, in vain retreati ing ! 

—Welcome, then, my love-lorn fate, 

Since I feel my doom too late !’— 





There are however loftier things than thefe; e.g. in the Ode to 
Chemiftry : 


Art.50. The Progre/s of Dezj/potifn, a Poem, he two Parts, with 


Although the poetical form of compofition mutt be ever lefs 
adapted than profe to the ferious purpofes of teaching an art or a 
{cience, and maintaining an argumentative topic, yet, when truths | 
have already been fufficiently eftablifhed by the clofe and accurate 
reafonings of philofophers, their effeéts may be materially aided by the 
more intereiting manner in which they are reprefente ed by the poet 
who warms the heart and the i imagination by ts, iluftrations, and im- 
preffes the memory with maxims enfhrined in the concife clegance of a 


fufiiciently proves this point, and is a fair warrant for judicious imita- 


an attempt of this kind depends on the degree of poetical power ex- 
hibited in the execution; for good fenfe, when fcantily illuminated 


All hail, Caleric / hail, moft potent power! 
Whether quiefcent in the fri igid-xone, 
Or burtting in a decp internal groan, 
A blazing < column from bleak #Heckla’s tower ! 
Or belchi ng herce from L£tza’s forge, 
O’er fair Sicilia’s s plains thy rage difgorge! 
Or ina hifling deluge roar, 
Where Hercilancum of yore, 
Beam’d in the lucid ray benign 
Of Peace and Comiierce—where the Nine 
Fair fugitives from Greece appear’d, 
Fix’d their abode, their temples rear’d, 
And taught their mimic arts, and f{ciences refin’d’— Au. 


Notes. yto. 5s. V. Griffiths. 1796. 


The fuccefs of Pope and other firft-rate writers, in this walk, ) 


Ac the fame time, it muft be obferved that the whole merit of 
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with genius, acts to a difadvantage by quitting the plain dire& path, 
and encumbe ring itfelf with the di iffie ule ies cI ra cevious and irregular 
courfe. | 

With refpect to the author before us, we cannot h ut jude e favour- 
ably of his princip! CS < and und i rflanding from ihe MPa  adverGlomect 
prefixed to his work, 2s well as from the genera! matte: and the fenti- 
ments of the poem itfeif:—but that he is qualified to embellifh and en- 
force a common topic by the araces of verfification, the fplendour of 
imagery, and the other 5s alities which belong to the true poet, we 
fear we are not warranted to affert . ‘There is a great difference be- 
teen the talent of happ iy ning a few occafional lines, aided by 
a ready recollection of the phraleolo; ey of poetry, and the power of 
fuflaining a defign of compats and variety with tne uniform elevation 
of ftyle and thoug! it, and the facility of invention and expreflion, 
which are neceflary to con mititute a fnithed perf wrmance, With not < 
few {pirited lines and fome happy imagery, there is too great a mix 
ture of prot. aic Hatnels, and n gligent or ineffe¢tual efort, to autho- 
rize our ranking this piece high in the {cale of poetical compofition. 

It is feldom that we deem the /e/cton of. a poem of impo: tance 
enough to be em before our rea pone Of the plan of the prefent, 
we think it fuiiicient to fay, that it isa kind of hiftorical fketch of the 
progreis of hu uman  focie iy throvoh its fev eral ftates, from favagifm 
to reanement 3 in which the changes from ind ‘pendence to defpotifm, 
from this to civil libertv, and thence back to Gefpo ytifm again, are il- 
luitrated by examples. ‘Ihe tendency of the whole is to fhew the 
value of liberty, and to warn ma: kind avainit that felfithnefs and in- 
difference which endanger its lofs where once pofieited. tT he following 
extract will enable our readers to appreciate the merit of the poetry : 


¢ The chief o f paflions, whofe imperious fway 
The mental pow’rs 5 Am plicit) y obey, ~ 
That fills the breaft with never-ceafing care, 
And chills the thrinking foulmis abject fear. 
For not unmov’d uncultur’d man furveys 
The nat’ral wonders of earth, air, and feas,— 
—The angry agitations of the flood, 
The tempett howling through the ruftling wood, 
Red meteors threat’ning in ‘the murky air, 
The thunder’s dreadful peal and light’ning’s glare,— 
The rocking earth -- beneath his feet retire, 
And bellowing mountains {pouting floods of fire, 
While night’s s black vifions hov’ring round his head, 
Appal his boding mind with awful dread. 
Yet unobferv’d the heav’nly bodies roll, 
In beauteous order, round the itead y pole, 
For nought but images with force impreft, 
Excite at frit man’s unrefieQting breait. 
To judge how fuch fublime effets were wrought, 
Surpafs’ d the utmoft efforts of his thought; 
And thus their caufe he nat’rally aflign’d 


To beings of a far fuperior kind, 
Q4 Who 
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Who —pleas’d with ruin—forms and whirlwinds guide, 
Infli€t difeafes, and o’er ills prefide, 

Grim vengeful deitics—averle from good, 

And only placid when appeas’d with blood. 

Hence—all the juggling tricks, ard glozeing lies— 
Dreams, omens, oracles, and myfteries, 

Deep arts inipos’d defpotic pow’r to gain, 

Which o’er the mind refiftlefs rule maintain ; 

And hence at length, fraught with innum’rous woes, 


The purple fanes of SuPEKSTITION rofe.’ Au. 


Art. 51. Poems and Fugitive Pieces. By Eliza. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1766. 

Among the modern female accomplifhments, that of writing verfe 
1s become almoit as common as mufic and drawing. We do not mean 
to cenfure an innocent and elegant exertion of the talents which may 
contribute, in no {mall degree, to the formation of a good tafte: but, 
as the fair artilt of a flower-piece or landfcape is content with having 
it framed and hung up in the parlour, and does not think of the ho- 
nour of an exhibition, {o we are inclined to wifh that our poeteffes 
would in general be fatisfied with the approbation of a circle of private 
friends, without being induced by their partial applaufe to fhow off 
before that formidable body called the Public. We conceive that we 
fhould neither effentially ferve Eliza, nor highly gratify our readers, 
by filling our pages with extraéts from her produétions; which, in 
truth, are, for the moft part, calculated to pleafe more in manufcript 
than in Mr. Bulmer’s elegant types. In juftice, however, to this 
lady, it muft be acknowleged that poetry, inferior to fome of her 
pieces in this volume, has not infrequently met with a favourable re- 
Cention from the public. We have not forgotten that Blackmore was 
praifed by Addifon, and that Pomfret’s works have gone through, per- 
haps, as many editions as thofe of Pope. Let not Eliza, therefore, be to- 
tally difcouraged, She may, furely, without claiming the privilege 
of her fex, take place of Pomfret in any poetic affembly ; and fhe 
may alfo confole herfelf with the refle&tion that critics grown old may 
fometimes quarrel with the viands that gre fet before them, when the 


fault lies chiefly in their decay of appetite. Ai. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. $2. Sober and Serious Reafons for Scepticifm, as it concerns 
Revealed Religion. Ina Letter to a Friend. By John Hollis, 
Efq. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 

The ehain of hiftorical evidence, on which the divine authority of 
the Chriftian religion refts, remains unbroken by this flight attack. 
‘The writer, who ftates his reafons for fcepticifm with becoming diffi- 
dence, revives two or three old objetions, drawn from the fuppofed 
{cripture doétrine of future punifhments, from the extermination of 
the Canaanites, and from the difficulty of conceiving any interrup- 
tion of the order of Nature by miraculous interpofition. It cannot be 
neceffary for us to repeat the folutions which have frequently been 
given of thefe difficulties: we fhall only remark that the firit, which 
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feems chiefly to prefs on the writer’s mind, may, in the judgment 
even of many neceffarians, (among whom Mr. Hollis claffes himfelf,) 
be removed by giving {uch an interpretation of the language of fcrip~ 
ture On the fubje&t of tuture punifhments, as fhall wholly limit them 
within the purpofe of falutary correétion. ‘Ihe author writes like an 
honeit man, and is certainly entitled to patient and candid attention JY , 


Art. 53. 4 Tran/flation of the New Tefament: By Gilbert Wakefield, 
B.A. The fecond Edition with improvements. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 882. 16s. Boards. Kearfley. 1795. 

Though we do not, ordinarily, approve the practice of republifh- 
ing works with alterations and additions, which the poffeffors of the 
firit edition caunot procure without re-purchafing the whole work, 
we think the prefent a cafe in’ which this may be fairly juftified. It 
was probable that the firit publication of a tranflation of the New 
Tettament, how carefully foever executed, would have defects which 
a re-perofal, with the aid of public and private animadverfion, might 
difcover ; and itis exceedingly important tothe public, that a work of 
this kind fhould be rendered as faultlefs as poffible: we therefore think 
Mr. Wakefield perfe@ly right in prefenting this work to the public ja 
an improved ftate, notwithitanding any inconvenience to which this 
circumitance may fubjeét his former purchafers. The expence of the 
publication is reduced, by means of a fmaller type and fuller page, 
which have enabled the author to comprize the work in two volumes 
initead of three. Notwith{tanding this reduion, we obferve no ma- 
terial omiflions, except fome perfonal remarks and fatirical ftri€tures 
in the preface, (which were before not very properly admitted into a 
work of this nature,) a fhort account of the antient oriental verfions, 
and brief rules of criticifm. ‘The notes, now placed at the end of 
tach volume, remain very nearly in the fame ftate as in the firlt edi- 
tion; the additions are few, but the omiilions ftill fewer. Amon 
the former are feveral references to works of the author which have 
appeared fince this tranflation was firft publifhed, particularly the lat. 
ter volumes of the Sylva Critica; and here we have a note to vindi- 
cate the ufe of clomb, the preter-tenfe of the verb climb, inftead of 
the participle climbed. As Mr. W. has now ventured to infert this 
word in the text, his apology, and his authority from Milton, Par. 
Loit, B. iv. v. 191. fhould have been retained. 

The alterations in this edition are numerous, and materially im- 
prove the work. One of thefe, to which Mr. W. acknowleges him- 
felf to have been led by the judicious remarks of Dr. Symonds, is in 
the latter claufe of 1 Theff.i. 15. where, in the firft cditition, the 
Word 90zcxae was rendered go to—** thofe of us, which are lett alive 
at the coming of the Lord, will not go ¢o them that are afleep:”’ in 
the prefent edition, the paflage ftands thus; will not go defore them 
that are afleep —In the epiftie of James, 1. 17. the tranflator gives 
wp his aftronomical interpretation, —** the Father of lights, with whom 
is no parallax, nor tropical fhadow ;”” and in its flead writes, * with 
whom is no change, nor variable fhadow ;’ not, however, without 
retaining a predilection for his former verfion : for, in the prefent 
ote on this paflage, he fays:—~* from a dcfire of all the fimplicity 
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end perfpicuity in my power, I have lowered and fimplified the lan. 
guage, but at fome expence of propriety.” Other correciions, which 
we remark as improvements, are— Mark, v. 31. inftead of ** thou feeft 
the multitude fqueezing thee ;’’——* thou feeft the multitude prefing 
thee ina body.’ /6, x. 52. inftead of ** my teacher,” ‘my matter.’ 
Rom. xv. 13. inflead of “* that ye maj abound in this hope under 
the influence of an unfpotted mind ;’-—* that ye may abound in this 
hope under the power of a holy fpirit : in this laft paflage, we can 
difcoverno reafon for departing from the common interpretation * the 
holy fpirit.”’ 

For a farther account of this valuable publication, which will be 
highly acceptable to every one who fludtes and reveres the New Tef- 
tament—fill, we trut, even in this aze of reafon, no inconfiderable 
number—we refer to our Rev. N.S, vol. viil. p. 241, for July 7924 

; 
Art.54. Letures on the Prophecics of lfaiah, by Robert Macculloch, 

Minifter of the Gofpel at Dairfie. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1455. 

14s. Johnfon. 1791, 1794. 

The firit volume of this work has lain by us too long unnoticed ; in 
part from an expectation that the author would fcon complete his de- 
i and give us an opportunity of exprefling our fentiments concern- 

the whole performance. As we now fee the fecond volume pub- 
fithed, and the plan fill unfinifhed, we mult no longer delay to inform 
our readers of the nature of the publication, and to give a general 
Opinion on its merit. 

Thofe who are acquainted with the Church of Scotland need not to 
be informed, that it is cuftomary for the miniters to deliver to the 
people expolitory difeourfes on the feriptures, which are commonly 
called Lectures. In thefe lectures, the method uiualiy adopted is, 
after having flated the general argument of any chapter, cr conve- 
nient portion of {cripture, to give the literal tenfe of each verie, or 
fentence ; to explain the primary defign and purpcirt of the pallage; 
to point out the analogical application, which it will bear, to cccur- 
rences and chara¢ters of the prefent times, and to jugpeft the reli- 
gious and moral inflruction which it affords. ‘This is the plan which 
Mr. Macculloch has purfued in the prefent work: a plin which, the 
reader will perceive, muft produce great prolixity, and give occation 
to the introduction of much common-place difcourfe, and to no {mall 
quantity of heterogeneous matter. ‘Lo moit readers, indeed, thcie 
le€tures will appear heavy and tedious: neverthelefs, they contain many 
Ingenious elucidations of the text, and many judicious and ufeful re- 
fle€tions. ‘The author appears to have taken much pains to under-. 
fland the phrafeology of the prophet, and to inveitigate his original 
defign: he marks diftinétly the leading divifion sof the proph ecivs, and 
explains, at the beginning of each divifion, its peculiar object. Mr. 
M. feems very fenfible of the principal d:fficu! Ity of his undertaking, 
which is that of applying the prophecies to their correfpondeut events. 
He acknowleges that the obfcurity in which thefe prophe ies are ne-~ 
ceffarily involved ; the general terms and mixed flyle in which they 
are commonly ganoenced ; and the hieroglyphic drefs in which they 
are often delivered; render them more liable to mifinierpretation 
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than other parts of fcripture:—but he has materially, and in our 
judgment unneceffarily, increafed his difficulties, by adopting the 
doctrine of a double fenfe, which {uppofes that the fame prediction may 
refer to different times, perfons, and events. This mode of inter- 
pretation opens fo large a field for fanciful conjecture, and has in fa@ 
introduced fo much confufion into the commentaries on {cripture, 
that, for the credit of the facred writings, it ought to be abandoned. 
A lecturer, who has ample room for analogical application, can be 
under no neceflity of making ufe of this hazardous canon of biblical 
criticifm. Where Mr. M. avoids this feducing fuare, his explanations 
are commonly judicious ; and his improvements are well adapted to im- 
prefs the mind of the reader with moral and religious fentiments. 
The work appears to have been drawn up with the beft intentions, 
but, though not altogether beneath the attention of the learned, it will, 
perhaps, be chiefly ufeful asa popular commentary.—A publica 
tion which has coft the author fo much labour, it may feem fcarcely 
fair to difmifs without giving a fpecimen: buta detached commen- 
tary and improvement of a fingle verie would afford our readers little 
“ie ‘tion or entertainment, and would giv. them no fucisfactory infight 

nto the nature of the work, farther than may be obtained from the 
scieiailiias general account. We fhail therctore only add that this 
commentator’s illuftrations are in perfect conionance -with the orthoe 


dox creed of the Church of Scotland, BE. 


Art. 55. Some Remarks on Religious Opinions, and their EfiGs: {ube 
mitted to the Contideration o7 the mok learned and unparual Pere 
jons of every Denomination. By Robert Wailace Jonnien, M.D. 
tzmo. pp 70. <s. Boards. Johnfon. 1796. 

Dr. Johnion’s well intended remarks relate wholly to religious 

—. concerning the divine nature; and on this tuoje@ he offers 


nothing hat can deferve much attention from learned perjons, to whom 
the nierits of che controverty are already known: but t.ere isa cue 
rious pailage, in which the Docior aopaes hi anatomical —— to 
the explanauon of the mytlery of th = muiraculous conce __ to On the 
Whole, the work: Is !itt as more thana fimple ceciar a of the author’s 
creed, which takes the middle ftation bewween Atha afian orthodoxy, 


aud Socinian herefy ; fupported by tranicripts of rae and texts of 


iciipture, FE... 


Art. 56. Two Sermons preached in the Cathezral Church of Landaff; 
and a Char ‘ge, delive red to the Clergy of that Diocete in June 
1795. By Richard Watfon, D. D. FE. ’R.S. Lord Bithop of Lan- 

dat, 8vo. pp.77. 2s. Evans. 1795. 

Though all Chrittian prelates, in an age of icepti icifm and infidelity, 
muft feel a peculiar defire of contending for the faith, e pwieay one may 
not be able to bring into the field fo much learning and good reafon- 
ing as Bifhop Warfon difplays in thefe termons, and in his ** Apology 
for the Bible*.’? The firtt of thefe difcourfes is entitled bei fin and 
Anfidelity refuted fe om Reafon and Hijiory; the latter, the Chrijlian Reli- 











* See p. 33 ‘of this month’s Review, The plan of his apology 

was probably iurmed during the compoition of thefe dilcourfes. — 
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Lion no Impofture : both of which are ably written, and prove this 
right reverend divine to be completely at home on the fubje& of 
natural and revealed religion; and, having maturely weighed 
the objections of infidels, to be capable of fairly meeting and refuting 
them. He advifes unbelievers to confider the quality of proof which 
the fubject of revelation admits, and not, by requiring more, to fub. 
vert the foundation of all hiftory facred and profane. 

The obje&t of the Charge, which we have read with confiderable 
pleafure, is the promotion of a liberal and catholic fpirit refpeéting 
theological opinions, in oppofition to dogmatifm and intolerance; 
which this enlightened and amiable prelate itrongly reprobates as ill 
comporting with the weaknefs of the human underftanding, and with 
the benignity of the Chriftian religion. Not only would he with 
hriftians to tolerate one another, but ajfo co tolerzte unbelievers, and 
allow them to produce all their arguments in fupport of infidelity ; 
being perfuaded that this muft ultimately ferve the caufe of truth. He 
gives it as his opinion that— 

‘ The time is approaching, or is already come, wher 
Chriftianity will undergo a more fevere inveftigation than it has ever 
yet done. My expectation, as to the iffue, is this—that catholic 
countries will become proteftanr, and that proteftant countries will 
admit of farther reformation.—In expreffing this expeétation, which 
I am far from having the vanity to propofe with oracular confidence, 
I may poflibly incur the cenfure of fome, who think that protef- 
tantifm, as eftablifhed in Germany, in Switzerland, in Scotland, in 
England, ts, in all thefe, and in other countries, fo perfect a fyftem 
of chriftianity, that it is incapable of any amendment in any of them. 
If this fhould be the cafe, 1 muft confole myfelf with refleéting, that 
the greateft men could not, in their day, efcape unmerited calumny. 
Every age has had it’s Sacheverell’s, it’s Hickes’s, and it’s Chenells’s ; 
who,- with the bitternefs of theological odium, fharpened by party 
rancour, have not fcrupled to break the bonds of chriftian charity. 
Floadly was called a diffenter, Chillingworth a Socinian, and Tillot- 
fon beth Socinian and atheilt ; and all of them experienced this ob- 
loquy, from contemporary zealots, on account of the liberality of their 
fentiments, on account of their endeavouring to render chriftianity 
more rational than it was in certain points generally efteemed to be. 
J had certainly rather fubmit to imputations, which even thefe great 
en could not avoid, than be celebrated as the mightieft champion of 
the church on the fyftem of intolerance, or the moft orthodox con- 
tender for the faith on the fy {tem of thofe who maintain, that our firtt 
reformers have left us no room for improvemeat in fcriptural learning. 
With whatever affurance other mea may be perfuaded, that they have 
attained certain knowlege of the truth of all chriftian doétrines ; with 
whatever zeal, in confequence of that perfuafion, they may fofter the 
feeds of perfecution, I confefs that there are many points in theology 
on which I feel myfelf difpofed to adopt an expreffion of St. Auftin, 
when he is ftating the different ways, in which he conjectures that ori- 
ginal fin may have been propagated from parents to children—guid 
autem Loram fit verum libentius difco, ne audeam docere quod nefcio.” 
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There is fomething extremely open avd manly in thefe fentiments’ 
and declarations ; and, if the {pirit that prompted them could be more 
generally diitufed, the public creeds which ase oojectionable would 
not only be foon reformed, but reformed without the apprchenfioa of 
danger: whiie religion, from being more fiinplified and reduced to 
the itandards of reafon and revelation, would meet with more general 
acceptance. The corruptions of chriftianity are a common fource of 
Deifm. Bithop Watfon allows this to be the cafe with refpe& to the 
corruptions of popery, and why not with regard to thole alfo whicie 
are {till retained in proteftant fyitems ? We aik this becaufe the Bifhop, 
when he proceeds to lecture his clergy on the fubject of preaching, re- 
commends to them a conduct different from his own. He has fears 
for the church, though he has none for chriitianity ; and therefore, 
while he allows the errors of her doétrines, he exhorts the clergy to 
avoid oppofition to them, and not, by a public declaration of their 
difcordance of opinion to difturb the peace of the church. This advice 
we do not much admire. It is recommending the clergy to imitate 
the antient philofophers, in having their efoteric and exoteric doc- 
trines: but, if deifm proceeds from the grofs and palpable errors 
contained in public fyftems, and held forth as chriftian doctrines, and 
if thefe errors muft not be arraigned, how is ‘Truth to prevail, and 
Chriftianity to regain her all-attractive fimplicity ? We think that a 
clergyman, who difapproves of fome leading articles in the eftablifhed 
creed, has a difficult conduct to purfue, between the love of peace and 
the love of what he deems truth : but we do not perceive the neceffity 
of hvpocrify. There is a mild and ingenuous ftatement of our doubts 
and fentiments, (like that of which the Bifhop gives an example,) 
which, without irritating prejudice, leads to inquiry, and fmooths the 


way to reformation. Mo -y: 


Art. 57. A Prefervative againft the Infidelity and Uacharitablenefi of 
the Eighteenth Century: or, 'Yeftimony on Behalf of Chriftian Can- 
dour and Unanimity, by Divines of the Church of England, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and among the Proteftant Diffenters : to which 
is prefixed, an Effay on the Right of private Judgment in Matters 
of Religion, The whole being a Sequel to ** The Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Chriitian World *.”” By John Evans, A.M. 
12mo. pp. 214. 3s. Gd. fewed. Common Paper, 2s. Gd. 
Symonds. 1796. 

In times of general animofity, in which the public mind is become 

a ftormy ocean, great praife is due to the friendly hand that will at- 

tempt to {mooth the perturbed waves, by throwing on their furface 

the oil of candour. At various feafons in which the fpirit of theolo- 
gical controverfy has been inflamed, great and good men, who have 
been as much concerned to prattife chriftianity as to underitand it, 
have written exhortations to moderation and unanimity ; and Mr. 

Evans has performed a meritorious work in bringing together the 

fentiments of a great variety of excellent men, of different feAs, on 

this important fubject. The paffages are felected with judgment, and 
form a powerful apology for that ufeful, but in thefe turbulent times, 





* See Rev. for May, p. 105. 
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too much defpifed virtue, moderation. It 1s hig guly grateful to a 
benevolent mind to fee (o many eminent men, proteffors of different 
creeds, u uniting to recomme nd a ind enforce this amiabie temper; and 
it will be impoffible that t this excellent Jrenicum fhould be read without 
producing a {trong 7 Cj ct on youne m Inc is in favour of that reli gion 
of which the firit law * charity. The fenfible and ii deral effay pre- 
fixed to the colleion reilects honour on the author’s underitanding, 
tafte, and fpirit. E 

a 

’ LAW. 


Art. 58. OL fervations en the Duty and Power of Luries, as eftablihed 
by the Laws of Engiand - extracted from various Authors, By a 
Friend to the Conftitution. Svo. 6d. Kearfley 1796. 

The advertifement informs us that the extracts, of which the pre- \ 
fent little tract is compofed, * were not intended fer publication, but 
fele&ted folely for the ufe of the editor’s fons, in order to make an 
early impreffion on their minds of that ineltimable privilege of En- 
glifhmen, ‘Trial by Jury.’ — ‘The editor's objet w yas certainly a good 
one, and he has made a tele¢tion calculated to effect the end propofed. 
We fhould be glad to fee a judicious abttract of re s kind, printed on 
one fide of a fmall theet, and hung up, (framed,) in every countinge 
houfe, tavern, coffee-houfe, inn, “and town- “ty in the kingdom. ‘it 
fhould be fold for not more than one penny, exclufive of the frame, 
in which cheapnefs rather than ornament might be confidered. SR. 


Art. 59. da Hifovical Treatife of a Suit in Equity s in which is at. 
tempted a {cientific Deduciion of the Pre ceedings ufed on the 
Equity Sides of the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer, from the 
Commencement of the Suit to the Decree and Appeal; with oc- 
cafional Remarks on their Purport and Efficacy ; and an intro- 
ductory Diicourfe on the Rife and Progrefs of the equitable Ju- 
rifdi€tion of thofe Courts. By Charles Barton, of the Inver 
Temple, Barniter at Law. Svo. pp. 280. 3s. Boards. Ciarke. 
1796. | 
‘The prefent work is compofed evidently on the plan of Boote’s 
Suit at Law, which has ever been efleemed by the profeffion as an 
accurate book of practice, and of the third edition of which we gave 
an account in our 18th vol. N.S. p. 88.—Mr. Barton has confidered 
his fubject under the following heads—1, Of inftituting a fuit in equity 
—z2. Of appearance toa-fuit in equity—3. Of defence to a fuit in 
equity—-4. Of exceptions to defendant’s anfw er— 5. Of replication to 
defendant’s anfwer—6. Of rejoinder to plaintiff’s’ replication—7. Of 
the examination of witnefles—8. Of hearing a cuike in equity— 9. 
Of the decree in equity —10. Of rehearing a caufe in bgasty it~ Of 
reviewing decrees in equity—and 12. Of appeal to the Houle of 
Lords. Under each of thefe heads, Mr. Barton has included much 


information, which will be found ufeful to thofe who pracule in either 
of the courts of equity. S.R- 


Art. 60. .4 Collection of Cafes on the Annuity AB, with an Epitome of 
the Practice relative to the Enrolment of Memorials. By Witham 


Hunt, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrifter at Law. The Second Edi- 
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tion, confiderably enlarged and improved, with many Manofcripts, 

and all the printed Cafes to Hilary Term 36 Geo, 3. inclufive, 

8vo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. Clarke. 1796. 

As we gave an account of the nature and plan of the prefent publi- 
cation in our 14th vol. N.S. p. 339: it is neceflary for us only to ob- 
ferve that the improvements and additions mentioned in the wtle-page 


are to be found in the body of the work. S.R. 


Art. 61. The genuine Trial of John B. Gawler, Efy. for Criminal 
Converiation with the Right Hon. Lady Valencia; tried May igth, 
1795, at Guildnail, by a Special Jury, 8vo. 4s. Barr. 1796. 
Mach pains were taken by the | learned advocates for the defendant, 
on the.ufual yrouna of recrimination, to induce the jury to award ver 
flight damages : : but in a caie fo flagrant, and under the fantion of 
Lord Kenyon’s penetrating judgment, they gave the plaintiff a ver- 
dict for 2000l.—Surely they determined very proper rlv! It feems 
right to take every fit opportunity for checking the reigning profli- 
gacy of the times; and in many late cafes of this kind, we have been 
forry to fee that dorh parties could not be exemplarily punithed. 


Art. 62. The Trial of Mrs. Mary Reed, on the Charge of poifoning 
her Hufband, at Berkeley in Gioucefterfhire 5; tried March 28th, 
1796, at the Gloucetter Affizes, before Mr. Juitice Lawrence. 
Svo. 1s. Barr. 

Many extraordinary circumftances appeared on this trial, which 
lated 17 hours. There feems to have been no doubt that Mr. Reed 
died by poifon, but by what hand it was adminiftered was not irre- 
fragably proved, As the cafe was involved in much doubt and per- 
plexity, we do not wonder that Mrs. Reed was acquitted. Sufpicion 
feems to have pointed more direStly towards another perfon ; and, 
after all, it is pofible that the deceafed was the voluatary arbiter of 
his own fate. 


NOVELS. 
Art. 63. Agatha; or a Narrative of recent Events. Izmo. 3 Vols, 
12s. Boards. Dilly, &c. 1796, 

It is avery needicls and abfurd, though’ not uw icommon, practice, to 
endeavour to 1m pofe on the public by iiating, in the title-page of a 
romance, that the | tory offered to their notice 1s founded on fads, is 
taken from rea! /:ft, or (as in the inftance before us) is a narrative of 
recent events. Woaoen a novelift affumes the grave and 1 important cha- 
racter of an historian, itis incumbent on him to adduce his proofs and 
to cite his author:ties, that no doubt ma y remain on the mind of the 


reader conceraing. his veracity. The writer of this work appears * ia 
fuch a queftionable acta that we know not how to * {peak to 
him,’ ull he brings proofs that what he h as reprefented as Lifforical 


’ 7 : 
truth ever took place. A.An. 


Ait. 64. Conjequcnces ; or Adventures at Rraxall Cafti By a Gen- 

tleman. as22m0. 2 Vols. 6s. Boofey. 17 796. 
Theobjc& of this novel, namely, to fhew the important corfequences 
of a good or bad education, is truly commendable; and the tlory by 
which they are exemplified is far from contempiiole, The writer does 
not 


a 
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not indeed afpire to the higheft rank, but we conceive that there are 

many more below than fuperior to him. 

Art. 65. Anoelo, a Novel, founded on Melancholy Fads. By Ed. 
ward Henry Iliff, (late of the Theatre Royal Haymarket.) 2 Vols. 
z2mo. 5s. fewed. Allen and Weft. 1796. 


The peny offspring of affectation and morbid fenfibility. Do 


Art. 66. The Magnanimous Amazxcn; or Adventures of Therefia 
Baronefs van Hoog; with Anecdotes of other eccentric Perfons, 
1zmo. pp. 350. 3S. 6d. fewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 
This novel is a tranflation from the Dutch, and is the ground. 

work on which a recent publication, entitled ** the Memoirs of Mad, 

Barnevelt *,’’ has been formed. ‘The ftory is clumfy, and, in our 

opinion, fhould have been fuffered to remain in its native Boeotian 

atmofphere. As a tranflation, it 3s in general well executed: but we 
remarked, in the beginning of the 4th chapter, a want of accuracy 
in not giving the w/ual names of places, inftead of the appellation by 
which they are known in Holland: * From Bergen our heroine tras 


velied to Cammeric ;” inflead of ** from Mons to Cambray.”” Do 


Art. 67. The laughable Adventures of Charles and Lifette; or the 
Beards; to which is added, the Strolling Student. I2mo. 
pp. 190. 2s. 6d. fewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

«© Tmmodeft words admit of no defence, 
<< For want of decency is want of fenfe.”” 
Trite as this quotation of a couplet from Pope certainly is, it feemed 
fo applicable on the prefent occafion, that we could not refift the 
temptation of drefling an obvious thought in language that had, long 


ago, fo well expreffed it. pe 


Art. 68. Paul and Virginia. Tranflated from the French of Bernardin 
St. Picrre, by Helen Maria Williams. a2mo. 35. Boards. 
Vernor and Hood. 1796. 

This is the fecond time that the prefent exquifite tale has been told 
in the’ Englifh language ; and few tales will better bear a repetitioti, 
In the firft vol. of our New Series, p. 232, we gave an account of the 
former tranflation, under the title of ** Paul and Mary,’’ 12mo. 2 vols. 
Dodfley. Not being apprized (as we mutt fuppofe,) of that publi- 
cation, Mifs W., while imprifoned at Paris, under the tyranny of 
Robefpierre, amufed the hours of her confinement with the produc- 
tion before us; which fhe has enriched with fome beautiful /onners of 
her own compofition, 

Thofe readers who have wandered with delight among the enchanted 
feenes of the Mauritius, under the guidance of Monfieur de St. Pierre, 
will not be lefs pleafed with following the fteps of the fair conduétrefs, 
Helen Maria Williams.—Nor do we apprehend that the work, in the 
original, has any reafon to complain of being difcredited by either of 
the Englith copyifts. 


Art. 69. Tales of the Minftrels. Tranflated from the French of Monf. 
Le Grand. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Rofs. 





_w 


* Sce Rev. N.S. vol, xviii. p. 345. 
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Two preceding editions of this work have appeared within thefe 
few years; the firft, in 1787, qvas intitled Tales of the 12th and 13th 
Centuries; and, a few Years atterward, a fecond impreffion bore the 
title of Norzzan Tales, in confideration of the part which the Trouba- 
dours or Minitrels of Normandy bore in their original produ@tion. Re 
fpecting the prefent republication, we have nothing toaddtoourchara¢ter 
of the firft ediiion of this tranflation, viz. that ¢ although thofe tales 
fhock probability, yet they difcover a vigorous and wild imagina« 
tion ;—they awaken curiofity ; and as they are generally fhort, they 
are feldom tedious: for we eafily fuffer ourfelves to be carried away 
by the pleafing illufion into the land of enchantment.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 70. Italian Trads: or a Colleétion of fele&ted Pieces. 8vo. 
zs. P. & I. Molini, No. 28, Haymarket. 1796. 
We are informed by an advertifement prefixed to this publication, 
that © the plan of an Italian Magazine not having met with encou- 
ragement, the editor has been advifed to make a pamphlet of the two 


- Nambers already printed.’ 


We cannot but lament the failure of this plan: as the fertility of 
Italy, in arts, fciences, and general literature, is fuch as might have 
fupplied a periodical work like this, for a long time, with abundant 
materials :—for Italy being divided into feparate independant king- 
doms and ftates, fuch as Naples, Turin, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Milan, Bologna, Parma, &c. of which every capital is as little ac- 
quainted with the tranfactions and ftate of literature in the reft, as 
Rome is with thofe of Paris and London, there is a greater chance of 
originality in the purfuits of men of learning and {cience, thus dif. 
perfed, than when inhabiting the fame ftate or capital. 

We were much amufed with feveral articles in the firft No. of this 
fhort-lived undertaking: fuch as the parallel between Ariofto and 
Taffo, by the celebrated Tirabofchi; and the letter from Galileo to 
Father Vincenzo Renieri, one of his difciples; and in the fecond No. 
the Letter on a refearch for Antiquities, lately begun at Villetri; on 
the munificent conduc of Leo the Xth. towards learned men; on the 
manner of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, the great fculptor and painter, 
&c. caught our attention. We may fay with Addifon’s Cato, that, 
if the editors of this Magazine have not ‘* commanded fuccefs, they 


have done more—they have deferved it.”’ D'B-y 


Art. 71. Gutcciardini’s Account of the Ancient Flemifh School of Painting, 
tranflated from his Defcription of the Netherlands, publifhed in 
Jialian at Antwerp, 1567. With a Preface by the Tranflator. 
12mo. pp. 51. 33. fewed. Herbert, Great Ruffel-ftreet. 

This account of the Flemifh fchool by Guicciardini is little more 
than a catalogue of the names of the Flemifh painters, to which the 
tranflator has added fome dates, and in a preface fupplied Guicciar- 
dini’s omiffions. It may be acceptable to connoiffeurs ; and the tranf- 
lator exprefles a hope that it may ferve, in fome degree, as a fupple- 
ment to the ‘* Anecdotes of Painting.’ He, moreover, notices an 
error into which Guicciardini was led by his countryman Vafari, who 
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attributes the invention of oil painting to John Van Eyck about the 
year 14103 whereas it feems to have been known in the Byzantine 
Empire about the year 800.—Sce more on this fubjeét, Monthly Re- 
view, vol. xxvi. p. 249. Mp 
Art. 72. 4n Addrefs to Sympathy. 8vo. pp.32- 18. Stace. 
The Lords, or rather tyrants, of the creation are here very pathe- 
tically addrefled, and handfomely reprimanded, by a lady who ap- 
pears to poffefs a large pcrtion of fenfibility and humanity. The 
evils of which fhe, no lefs juftly than feelingly, complains, are the 
infelicities brought on the virtuous part of the female fex by the li- 
centioufnefs and extravagance of thofe whom Nature intended for their 
protectors; and the cruelties inflitted on the brute creation for the 
jake of gratifying a pampered and vitrated appetite. While excefles 
fo injurious and inhuman remain in civilized fociety, how little reafon 
have we to boaft of our fuperiority over the favages of the defert! 


Art. 73. The Chronologif? of the prefent War, containing a faithful 
Series of the Events which have occurred in Europe, from the 
Commencement of the Year 1792, to the End of the Year 1795. 
1zmo. 4s. Boards. Allen and Welt. 1796. 

The editor of this abridgment of the principal hiftorical and poli- 
tical events of the laft four years, in which almoft every nation in 
Europe has been fo much concerned and interefted, very Juftly ob- 
ferves that it is not unufual with fome minds, (folely intent on faés,) 
to forget the periods at which they occurred. ‘ To fuch, therefore,’ 
he concludes, ‘ this work will be peculiarly ufeful, as it comprehends 
a minute feries of all memorable incidents within the above f{pace,— 
which are generally reduced to the dates of their official annunciation.’ 
In the execution of this ufeful defign, the editor appears to have ac- 
quitted himfelf with commendable impartiality. 


Art. 74. The Coin-Colleéor’s Companion: being a defcriptive Al- 
phabetical Lift of the Modern, Provincial, Political, and other 
Copper Coins. 1zmo. 6d. 1795. 

This little piece will without doubt prove amufing to feveral readers; 
as to any further utility which it may produce, we are not, perhaps, 
competent judges. It appears without any preface or advertifement, 
to acquaint us with its defign and ufe; we are merely told, in the 
title-page, that itis printed for T’. Spence, dealer in Coins, Little. 
Turnftile, High-Holborn. ‘The copper coins here enumerated are thofe 
of England, Wales, and Ireland; we do not obferve any of North- 
Britain: they feem alfo to go but a few years back, not more than 
eight or ten, or not fo many; yet, including thofe in the fupplement, 
they amount to no Jefe a number than 420. Under the letter O we 
find one coin only—* 256. Odd fellows, Pitt four, and Fox laughing. 
®uis rides. Reverfe, a heart in hand. Honour.’—They are on all 
fides and all fubjeéts.—* 272. Pitt (William) Lord Warden Cinque 
Ports. Reverfe, a fmall fhip. The wooden walls of Old England.’ 
— 257. Paine (end of) A gibbet. Reverfe, May the knave of Fa- 
cobin clubs never get a trick.’——* 258. Ditto. Reverfe, a book. 
‘The wrongs of Man, Jan. 21,1793.’—=* 269. Pigs’ meat, a boar 


treading on coronets, mitres, &«, and above a cap of liberty. Pigs’ 
meat 
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meat publifhed by T. Spence, London. Reverfe, Tho. Spence, Sir 
Tho. More, Tho. Paine, noted advocates for the rights of man.’— 
«271. Ditto. Reverfe, Adam and Eve. Max over man, he made 
not Lord.’ —* 303. Tom Tackle. A failor with a fword. Yom Tackle 
is rich, for King and Country. Reverfe, on crutches, Tom Tackle is 


poor, my country ferved,’ &c. &c. Hi. 


Art. 75. 4 Comparative View of Mild and Sanguinary Laws; and 
the good Effects of the former exhibited in the preient Economy 
of the Prifons of Philadelphia. By the Duke de Liancourt. 1zmo. 
pp. 48. 6d. Philadelphia:—reprinted for Darton and Harvey, 
London. 1796. 

Among the fervices rendered to humanity by the benevolent 
Howard, it was not one of the leaft important that he recommended, 
and endeavoured to promote, the introduction of a mild fy{tem of penal 
Jaws. The wifdom as well as the humanity of this plan, though not 
yet experienced in our own country, has been fully proved in Phila- 
delphia; where, for feveral years paft, the experiment has been tried 
with fuccefs. The Duke de Liancourt, a French emigrant of very 
refpectable character, who has fettled in America asa farmer, here 
gives a very diftinct and intelligent narrative of the flate of the pri- 
fons in Philadelphia during the laft four years, and of the manner in 
which the new regulations have been carried into effect. Referrin 
our readers to the pamphlet for the particulars, we fhall prefent them 
with the author’s account of the refult: 

¢ The refult of this experiment, which already includes four years 
of trial, is: | 

¢ sft. That many perfons formerly loft to fociety are reftored to 
it, become ufeful members of the community, and bring back into it 
thofe habits of labour and induftry, which in every quarter. of the 
globe are the moft certain and powerful prefervatives again{t wicked- 
nefs and crimes. 

‘ adly. That the expence of their detention does not fall upon the 
public. Since the ftate which had formerly to fupport only the ex- 
pences of repairs and of fervants’ wages, (even before the eftablifh- 
ment of the nail manufactories *,) is at this time burdened with no part 
of the expence ; but has, on the contrary, an excefs of income arifing 
from this fund, which is thrown into the public treafury, to be em- 
ployed in other public works t+. 


‘ The 


« ® The whole fum levied upon the county, for the wages of the 
gaoler and turnkeys, for repairs, &c. amounted to only one thoufand 
dollars. It may be proper to add that during the period in which 
fetters were made ufe of in the prifon, the blackfmith’s bill alone 
amounted, on an average, to eight hundred dollars; but that at pre- 
fent, and for four years paft, it has not riien to forty.’ 

© + As this manufaéture is continually increafing, and its profits de- 
pend on the number of hands employed in it, a general idea only is 
given of the profits it affords the houfe, which are pofitive, and al- 
ready confiderable. It is to be wifhed that a particular ftatement of 
the whole expence of the eftablifhments, and the produce of each 
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* The faccefs of the new fy{tem is onthe point, therefore, of being 
more complete than Howard himfelf had ventured to contemplate : for 
he confidered the hope, that the labour of prifoners would defray the 
expences of their detention as an illufion * ; and yet, thofe in the gaol 
of Philadelphia, on their difmiffion, befides paying their expences of 
every kind, take with them an overplus of profit. His opinion was, 
likewife, that fetters, and even whipping, were indifpenfable in the 
management of prifons + ; and yet, all corporeal correcuon, as well as 
irons, are forbidden in this gaol. And lafily, the punifhment of death, 
which, according to Howard, the law ought ftill to infliét on houfe- 
breakers, incendiaries, and murderers in general, 1s confined here to 
murders of the firft degree. This punifhment, fo often enacted by 
legiflators, merely becaufe they were embarraffed how to difpofe of 
the criminals to whom they granted life, ought then only, according 
to every principle of morality and feund policy, to be pronounced, 
when no other means exift of preferving the community from fome 
great peril. In every other cafe, it becomes a cruelty detrimental to 
its true interefts; which, after all, punifhes the criminal lefs feverely 
than a rigid and long detention, than that exact and clofe confinement 
in feparate cells, which leaves the infulated criminal to the heart- 
rending recolle€tion of his crimes ; condemns him to drag on, in fad 
inquietude, long days of liftlefs uneafinefs; and makes him feel that 
he is aftranger, and, as it were, alone, in the univerfe,’ 

The utility of the plan will be farther feen in the following Table; 
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From January a = 17913 
1787 to June to Maich 1795, 
CRIMES, ii oi yd the | under the Puckoat 
. Old Sy{tem. Syftem. 
Muweer, -©« © © © + @ « 9 . 
Manflaughter, - - = - = 5 
Robbery, - + © = = = = 39 3 
Burglary, - - - - = = - 77 16 
Larceny, = = = - = = = 374 163 
Forgery, - - - + * = = 5 10 
Counterfeiting, - - = + - 6 4 
Mifdemeanor, ift.deg. - - = 4 3 
Do. zd.deg. - - = 13 | 
Receiving ftolen goods, 1ft. deg. 26 J 
Do. 2d. deg. 6 5 
Horfe-ftealing, - - +--+ - 10 27 
Defrauding, - - - + - - 3 3 
Bigamy, - - - = © = - I 
Violent affault to kill, - - - 6 
Harbouring conviéts, - - - 5 
Diforderly houfes,; -« « = - 10 2 
Total, 594 243 











branch of labour were given to the public, by the infpectors, This in- 
formation and thofe details are of great importance, but cannot be 
brought forward with any confidence by a traveller, defirous to pub- 
Jith nothing but truth.’ 
* * Howard on Prifons, Vol. II. p. 41.’ 
¢ + Ibid, Vol. JI. p. 227. On Prifon Regulations.’ ; 
5 This 
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This {mall traét demands the attention of the friends of humanity in 
every country, where the penal code retains any tindture of that ig- 
norance and barbarifm which formerly prefcribed the modes of punifh- 
ment in every nation of Europe. K. 


Art. 76. The Apprentice’s Companion; or Advice toa Boy, &c. for 
his Conduct during his Apprenticefhip. By R. L. Maiter of the 
Orphan Working-fchool. 1zmo. 6d. Button. 1795. 

Ufeful initruétion and admonition for youth, particularly refpecting 
the years of apprenticefhip ; on the management of which their future 
good conduct and fuccefs fo much depend. We earneftly with that 
the benevolent intention of the writer may be fulfilled. Hi 


| SERMONS on the GENERAL FAST. See Rev. April and May. 


Art. 77. Before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church, Weftminfter. By William Lord Bithop of Exeter, gto. 
1s. Payne. 

It was to be expetted that, on fuch an occafion, and before fuch an 
audience, the difcourfe of the learned Prelate would wear fomewhat of 
a pelitical as well as of a pious afpeét. Accordingly, the apoftacy of 
the French from the national faith, and the abominations of republi- 
canifm, are here brought into view to excite our abhorrence: but 
(/ fhould not his lordthip’s candour have recollected that the religion 
from which our Gallic ucighbours apoftatized was only French Chrift- 
Janity, nurfed in the lap of the whore of Babylon; for whom, as a 
ftaunch Proteftant, this R. R. preacher can have no particular vene- 
ration? 


Art. 78. Before the Hon. Houfe of Commons, at the Church of 
St. Margaret, Weftminfter, By Robert Holmes, D.D. Canon of 
Chrift Church. 4to. is. Payne. 

An ingenious comment on the parable of the unfruitful tree * ; with 

a happy application of it to the circumftances of public affairs. The 
French are brought in; and the anarchy into which they are fallen, in 
confequence of this violent overthrow of government and political 
order, is fet up to us as an ¢ awful monument, to fhew mankind how 
deplorable is the ftate to which frantic paffions can reduce the human 
heart, when its Chriftian character is gone; and to warn every na- 
tion, that the irreligion and the profligacy of the public mind, are 
the moft dreadful enemies to its glory, its happinefs, and its hope,’ 


Art. 79. Preached at King Street Chapel, St. James’s. By the 
Rev. William Holcombe, M. A. Canon Refidentiary of St. David’s, 
and late Fellow of Chrilt’s Coll. Camb. gto. Is. White. 

The duty of /elf correion, as due * to our country in times of pub. 
lic calamity,’ is ably enforced in tnis weli-wricten di‘cour.e: but we 
cannot entirely approve the introduction, on «ccafions of this bind, 
of any mention of the difputes between the eftablifhed church and tie 
fetaries. ‘* Let brotherly love continue,’’ (Heb xii. 1.) wears a 
more Chriftian like afpect. 


- 





® Text, Luke, xiii, 8. ‘* Lord, Let it alone this year alfo.”’ 
Art, 
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Art. 80. Preached at Wickham, in the County of Southampton, by 
Jofeph Pickering, M. A. Curate. 4to. 18. Gardner. 

From the text, (Micah, vi, 8.) which the preacher juftly recom- 
mends to our attention as containing ‘ the fum and fubttance of all 
religion and morality,’ we are earneitly exhorted not to content our- 
felves with © the outward obfervances and the ineffectual form of reli- 
gion, without its fubftance and its fpirit,’—-but, with one heart 
and mind, ‘ immediately to fet about the important work of reforma- 
tion :’ for, furely, he adds, ¢ we have much reafon to believe that, if 
every man, from the highef tc te lowe/?, does not put forth all his 
ftrength, and exert all his energies in the caufe of virtue,—we, asa 
nation, are in a ftate of the moft alarming danger,’ &c. &c. 

This is a plain, fenfible, very feniible difcourfe ; and we are glad 
to fee its well-adapted pages uncontaminated by extraneous polemical 
matter. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 81. The Liturgy of the Church of England recommended: preached 
in the Parifh Church of St. Mary le Bow, London, 25th April 1796, 
according to the lait Will of Mr. John Hutchins, Citizen and Gold- 
fmith. By the Rev. A. Macaulay, M.A. F.A.S. Curate of 
Claybrook, in Leicefterfhire. gto. 1s. Dilly. 

The defign of farther reforming the Church of England, and im- 
proving its liturgy and ritual, —which has at different times attracted 
the attention and excited the exertions of many learned and able men 
among not only the clergy but the laity, and concerning which, in 
the earlier period of our labours, we had frequent occafion to exprefs 
our fentiments,—appears now to be altogether abandoned. The 
guardians of our ecclefiaftical etablifhment are become fo timoroufly 
apprehenfive of danger from meddling with the old building, that 
they now dare not venture fo much as to brufh away a cobweb 
from its walls. It appears to be the cautious policy of the prefent 
day, quietly to refign the venerable edifice erected by our anceftors to 
filent decay, rather than encounter the trouble and hazard of repairs— 
proceeding, as it feems, on the felfifh principle, that zt will laf? our 
time. We expeé& nothing, therefore, from the intimation which we 
find in this well-written apology for the liturgy of the Church of 
England, that thefe eftablithed forms might admit of farther improve- 
ment. 

‘ It will be readily granted,’ fays the ingenious author, ¢ by every 
candid and impartial member of our church, that fome alterations for 
the better might be made in our liturgic forms, fome obfolete ex- 
preflions might be altered, fcriptural phrafes might ix a few inflances 
be fubftituted for fcholaftic terms, and there might be feveral abbre- 
viations and omifions, which, without undermining the principles 
of the church, or difcompofing the frame and order of her ritual, 
would render the fuperftructure more fair and proportionate, and unite 
all who with well to our Sion in the bond of peace.’— 

Alterations of this kind might have been made with better effect 
fifty years ago, than they can at prefent. Poflibly, however, it may 
ftill not be too late to execute that which we heartily agree with 

Mr. 
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Mr. M. in calling ‘ the great and good work’ of improving the li- 
turgy ; provided only, that the correctors be not too much afraid of 
« difcompofing the frame of the ritual,’ and too timid in difmifiing 
{cholaftic terms and metaphyfical fubtleties, and reducing their formu- 
lary to the fimple ftandard of public utility, This preacher’s argu- 
ments in favour of a liturgic form of worfhip are, we think, decifive ; 
and we perfectly concur with him in the praife which he beitows on 
the general ftructure and ftyle of the Englifh liturgy.—In the choice 
of his fubje&t, Mr. M. has been guided by the requeit of the founder 
of the charity which occafioned the fermon. EF. 


Art. 82. A Caution to Young Perfons againj? Infidelity: preached in 
the Unitarian Chapel in Effex-ftreet, London, April 3, 17,6. By 
John Difney, D.D. F.S. A. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 

Although this difcourfe is not intended as adirect reply to the ob- 
jections of infidels, it fuggefts feveral judicious and feafonable hints, 
well calculated to check, among young people, the rapid progrefs of 
{fcepticifm. They are very properly adviled to reflect, that infidelity 
‘ requires belief in the greater miracle, that the records of revelation 
are forgeries, and the hiltory of it an impofition, and that all the 
combined wifdom and intelle& of the beit and greatelt characters the 
world ever faw, have been duped by the fraud for feventeen hundred 
years.’ They are warned of the danger of £ indulging in feducing 

levities, and giving-in to idle and frivolous objections of men, who 

} are more captious than ingenuous, or whofe talents partake muie 

of fubtle wit than found judgment.” A precipitate decifion on 

the important fubje&t of revelation is—furely without any violation 
of candour—imputed to mifapprehenfion, conceit, or prefump- 
tion : 

‘ Let the importance of the queftion,’ fays the Dodtor, * fufpend 
your decifion, in deference, if you pleafe, to the opinion of others, but, 
really, in juitice to yourfelves. For virtue, of which you generall 
make honourable mention, is, beyond all doubr, better fecured by the 
further authority and enlarged views of revelation, than it can be with- 
if out thefe auxiliaries. And, confequently, fuppofing you fhould nor, 
in more advanced age, be perfuaded of the truth of the chriltian re- 
ligion, your moral charaéter will have fuftained no injury from the 
fulpenfion: and, if your inquiry fhould clofe with the conviction of its 
truth, you will have caufe to be thankful, that the foundation of your 
virtue here, and of your hopes and expectations hereafter, is laid upon 
a rock, which fcepticiim and infidelity have affailed in vain.’ 

Dr. Difney goes on to argue, with Bifhop Butler, that the ordinary 
meafures of Providence in the unequal diftribution of intelleét, and 
other privileges, afford a full refutation of the objection againft reve- 
lation from its want of univerfality. Other weighty confiderati »::s 
are fuggetted * to correct the pertnefs of frivolous cavils, and to pre- 
vent the pertinacity of early prejudice againft a fyflem of religion, 
which appears to be fo very favourable to the happinefs of man here, 
by fhewing more clearly, the means of acquiring, and even of anti- 
cipating the happinefs of another world.’—Thofe young perfons who 
tufh precipitately into infidelity, without liftening to fuch cautions as 
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are fuggelted in this difcourfe, do juftice neither to the caufe of Chrift. 
janity, nor to themfelves. KE. 
Art. 83. The Difpofition requifite to an Inquiry into the Truth of the 
Chriftian Religion. Preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
24th April 1796. By Edward Pearion, B.D. Fellow of Sidney 
Suffex College. 8vo. 6d. Evans, &c. 
A fair and candid difcuffion of an important and interefting fubjeét, 
in oppofition to the Champions of Infidelity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Author of Efays on Agriculture mifconceives us, with refpect 
to claimants on common lands. We think that the fen fport{man has 
a fair claim to fome fhare of the fen lands, whenever they fhall be in- 
slofed ; and we have faid as much: fee our lait Review, p. 93. 

We acknowlege the receipt of his fpecimen of § xatural grazing 

rafs !’ and we thank him for the high compliment which he pays us : 
he fends usa fod, (which, if we may judge from the fhortnefs and fine- 
nefs of its herbage, has been cut from a clofe-nibbled goofe common,) 
and expects that we are to determine the genera and fpecies of the 
plants which it contains: or, to ufe his own words,—‘ to give ita 
fpecific name.’ Now plants, and mott efpecially the grafés, are 
fpecified, not by their d/ades, but by their fructifications. We 
know no botanift (though there may de fuch an one) who even ar- 
tempts to diftinguifh them by the blades alone. However, as we have 
paid more than ufual attention to the natural growth of the grafles, 
we are enabled to tell this botanic Unitarian, that the * da/fis’ of his 
turf (to ufe the language of his letter, not of his book,) is compofed, 
at prefent, of two well-known and moft common graffes: namely, 
poa annua, or the dwarf meadow grafs, and /olium perenne, or rye- 
grafs, in nearly equal proportions. We fay at prefent; for, as the 
fummer advances, the latter more particularly will decline, and other 
fpecies will fhew themfelves and predominate on the land from which 
the fpecimen was taken. Mars. \L 





The publication entitled Rights and Remedies has not yet come into 
our poffeffion. 





An accident has interrupted our progrefs in the review of the Mif- 
cellaneous Works of the late Mr. Gibbon J but we hope to refume / :) 
that article in July. Since the appearance of the Review for May, L 
we have received information that the Lady of M. Necker, whom we 
ijuppofed to be ftill living, (fee p.. 84.) died about two or three months 
ago. 





#*, Inthe laft Appendix, p. 482. 1.6. for * Thefklea,’ r. Theoklea; 
p- 490. |. 8. put acomma after * philofophy ;’ p. 567. 1. 2. of the 
note, dele the word *¢ zot;’ p. 571. 1.23. dele the word ¢ du ;’ and 
p. 526. 1. 8. read # the fhort time, &c, 
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